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Oxperi LENCE 


HIS remarkable letter, received by the proprietors of ‘Ovaltine,” 
speaks for itself : — 


Dear Sirs, 

As Post Manager for the Hudson's Bay Co., at one of their Fur Trading Posts 
in Northern British Columbia, Canada, [ had an experience which I feel you will 
be glad to hear about. 


We were situated several miles from any doctor and did perhags for that 
reason take special care of our health, although at times we got soaked in icy 
mountain streams and slept out in arctic blizzards. Just about this time last year 
a prospector from whom I had bought several ounces of gold dust came to me and 
said that his partner was ill. 


The hard and strenuous work of placer gold mining had undoubtedly told on 
his physical condition, and I was told that he had spent six sleepless nights, was 
losing weight and was there anything I could give him. We had been using 
*Ovaltine’ in the mess supply and had realised that it vas all that its makers claimed 
for it, and I decided to give this to my customer and told him to take it to his 
partner and make him drink it right away. I had not a whole tin in stock, but 
gave him what I had. 


About ten days later both he and his partner snowshoed over sixteen miles 
of mountain trails to come for fresh supplies so that they might continue their 
work of washing river gravel and sand to find the small nuggets that meant 
so much to them. 


They were very grateful to me for having given them that sample of ‘ Ovaltine* 
and the very night that the exhausted man drank his first cup of * Ovaltine’ he slept 
like a log and continued to improve until he was once again ready for the trail. 
They became steady customers for *Ovaltine’ and said that they would not be 
without it as it was invaluable to men leading the lives they did. 


(Signed) S.E.B. 
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 ¢] HELD IT A 
LONG TIME” 


Last Christmas a missionary gave some boxes of 
candies to the tainted children in a leper colony 
in Japan. On his next visit, one dear little fellow 
said, *‘ Pastor, I gave my box of candy to my 
father, but before giving it to him I held it a 
long time.” ‘“‘Had your father never received 
such dainties before? '" asked the missionary, and 
the boy replied, “* Never.” 


From this moving story an analogy can be drawn. 
We have a treasure—the Word of God—and we 
have held it a long time. Are we thinking of 
those who have never yet possessed it? 


That little lad parted willingly with his precious 
gift, although it meant a great sacrifice. His giving 
left him with empty hands. And here the analogy 
breaks down—for we may make world-wide dis- 
tribution of our treasure, and it yet remains ours. 


There are many who do not possess the Word of 
Life in their mother-tongue. Will you do your 
part to make possible the giving of this priceless 
gift to all such? 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 














DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 





OUR 70th ANNIVERSARY. 


We are celebrating our 70th year of service on behalf of destitute 
children. Over 118,000 boys and girls already sheltered and given a 
chance in life; and our family always numbers about 8,300 children. 

Will you send a 70th Anniversary gift to our Funds to mark this 
special occasion > 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT of 


10/- 


will feed one boy or 
girl for a fortnight. 








Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes” and crossed, 
should be sent to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, 
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ER EERE OC RS a 
| THE 
CANCER PROBLEM 


To the average man who is not a statistician it means 

little or nothing to be told that cancer mortality claims 

0.15% of the total population of the country every year. 

It comes a little nearer home when it is explained that 

this percentage means that 61,572 people die of cancer 
_ every year in England and Wales alone. 


And it does not claim only the aged and infirm, who may 
be regarded as having passed their period of usefulness 
to the ccmmunity at large. It takes those in the full 
maturity of life—the mother just getting interested in 
launching her sons and daughters into life—the politician 
about to take high office—the business man at the zenith 
of his success, or the working man with an expensive 
growing family to maintain. The social and economic 
problems produced by the toll that cancer takes cannot, 
therefore, be exaggerated. 

There is no room for reasonable doubt that the discovery 
of the cause or cure of cancer will come—ut it won't 
come as a flash of inspiration ina moment. It will come as 
the result of long continued, laborious and exacting 
work such as is carried on at the Research Institute of 
The Cancer Hospital. 








Please send a Christmas gift to the Earl of Granard. 
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THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have in 92 years prepared over 33,000 children 
for a useful life. 


1,100 poor boys and 
“4 girls are now being 
trained to be useful 

citizens. 


Here are two happy girls from one 
of the Lames 








PLEASE SEND A 
DONATION TO-DAY. 





164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C. 2. 

















Allenburys Diet must do you 
more good because it contains, 
in addition to digested milk, a 
high percentage of those vital 
food elements which build up 
energy and resistance to fatigue. 


Its rich, creamy goodness 
renders it more palatable than 
milk alone and much more 
- nourishing. Make it your 
daily beverage. 


Allenburys DIET 


PRICES 2/1, 4- & 7/6 





FROM ALL CHEMISTS 
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* All ye who Christians be, 

Oh, light my tiny candle here for me, 
It has gone out ; | am not very oid, 
And as | travelled in the cold 

A bitter wind with all his might 
Blew, and put out my little light.’ 











‘All ye who Christians be, 

Will ye not list to me, 

Who have so often prayed 

I might not be afraid? 

| am alittle frightened—can’t you see ? 
Oh, light my little candle here for me.’ 


\ 


EDNA NORMAN (by permission) 
This year 731 boys and girls have come in out of the 
dark and cold, making a total of 3,876 now in the 
National Children’s Home. Will you light a candle of 


love this Christmas by making one of these little ones 


5 i = ~~ 


your own? If you are willing to enable those who 


would otherwise be out in the cold to share the 
comforts you enjoy at your own fireside, please send a 


special Christmas Gift of 


FIVE GUINEAS 


and the Children’s Home will send you full particulars 
of the work it does and a special photograph of the 
child you help. Gifts large or small will light the 
candles of love and happiness in the Children’s Home 
this Christmas. 


—it is the kind of candle which never 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


A Christmas booklet about the beys and girls you are helping 
will be sent to every donor whatever the amount of the gift. 


Strike the match and light a candle now 


goes out. 


























TO THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME AND ORPHANAG:, HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N 5. 


| ENCLOSE MY CHRISTMAS GIFT OF 2 =: s.  d. TO LIGHT A CHRISTMAS 
CANDLE IN THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME. 


Name 
Address-- 
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There is no Ransome this Christmas. 


But have they got all these? 


Swallowdale; Peter Duck; 
Coot Club; Winter Holiday ; 


Swallows and Amazons. 7s. 6a. cach 


new 





Tommy Apple 


and his Adventures in Banana Land 
told by JAMES LAVER, pictured by HENRY ROX 
‘A witty and delightful essay m the nursery 
picaresque . .. Enchanting illustrations. The 
artist has photographed, in colour, models 
of the litle people of the story made out of 
fruit and plasticene.’ NEWS CHRONICLE 53. 


Bill of the Black Hand 
WOLF DURIAN 
How to become an Advertising King. A 
tale full of exc'tement, daring and spirited 
adventures. Tran-lated from the German 


by Marie L. Barker. 





Fully illustrated 5s. 





Emil and the Three Twins 
ERICH KASTNER 

Another Book about Emil and the Detectives. 
The same people and some new ones, 
notably Byron and his Twins, with many 
new adventures. With many illustrations by 
Walter Trier who decorated the earlier books. 

7s. 6d. 





Bevis, the Story of a Boy 
RICHARD JEFFERIES 
Illustrated in black and white by E. H. 
SHEPARD. With an introduction by 


BE. ¥. LOCAS, CH. 
7s. Od. 





The Dolittle Books 
by HUGH LOFTING 
are sure of a welcome in every nursery. 
‘Doctor Dolittle’s Return’ is now available 
at 5s. and the rest of the Dolittle books are 
the same price. Illustrated by the author. 
Nine titles. 





Fair y Stories three handsome and fully 
illustrated volumes. 


Edited by ROMER WILSON 
Green Magic, 
Red Magic and Silver Magic 


7s. 6d. each 


All prices are net 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDO\ 














re 


for boys and girls books for Christmas 








03 God Likes Them Phi, 
rl ERIC LINKLATER 


~~ 
, short stories by the author of 
ee 


Ty ‘Juan in America’ etc. etc 


2nd large printing. mil 





Peter Leck 
by HIMSELF : 


‘Anattractive, fundamentally serious, autobiog. 
raphy, full of random adventures interspersed 
with shrewd self-analysis. Brilliantly written, 
it gives a full-leneth portrait of a man who 
remains unmistakably an individual.’ 

JOHN bROPHY in the SUNDAY REFEREE 8s. 6a 


China Change 
GERALD YORKE 


‘To-day Mr. Yorke is the most original 
traveller in the Far East.’ peter rLemine 


‘A notable study of modern Ch na.’ 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 





10s. 6d. 





Motor Tram 
JOHN HEYGATE 


‘The story of his wanderings in Eng'and and 
Europe, in the company of a small fast, open 
car. This is possibly the first time that a car 
has been the heroine of a story that is both 
realistic and romantic.’ 

HENRY WILLIAMSON in JOHN O’'LONDON 8s. 6d, 


Mr. Thake and the Ladies 
J. B. MORTON [Beachcomber] 


‘Brilliantly funny from beginning to end. 
Mr. Thake takes his place among the great 
and good letter writers of fiction.’ 

SUNDAY ‘TIMES Ilustrated 5s 








A Scotsman in Canada 

JAMES H. WALKER 
‘A vividly written story. He makes flesh and 
blood portraits of the men he met. Some of 
the scenes have that powerful appeal which 
skilful and sincere rendering of the dramatic 


side of such experiences possess.’ 
SCOTSMAN 7s. 6d. 





The Romance of Gardening 
F. KINGDON WARD 


‘Thousands of gardeners will derive much 
profit and entertainment from this authori- 
tative and attractive volume.’ 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS Fully illustrated 10s. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE closing words of an article by General Temperley 
in Wednesday’s Daily Telegraph—*‘ Can the Italian 
army win the war before sanctions lose it? Effective 
petrol sanctions would of course be decisive “—say in 
plain language all it is necessary to say about the existing 
diplomatic situation. Members of the League of Nations, 
having imposed sanctions in order to prevent an 
aggressor from carrying through his plans and _ profiting 
by his aggression, have it immediately in their power to 
make their action decisive. As they are preparing to do 
that there is a significant renewal both at Paris and at 
Rome of rumours of peace. That is satisfactory. Mr. 
Baldwin was perfectly right on Tuesday in his defence 
of dualism—the imposition of sanctions and the simul- 
taneous prosecution of efforts for peace. But there 
would be no kind of justification for relaxing sanctions— 
in particular for further postponing a petrol embargo, 
which ought to have been imposed weeks ago—in order 
that peace discussions may proceed. It is manifestly 
to Signor Mussolini’s interest to get petrol sanctions 
delayed on any plea, and to agree to a postponement 
would be to play straight into his hands. Mr. Baldwin's 
dualism is right, but it must be a real dualism. 


* * * * 


And if there is a dualism that is right there is a trialism 
that is clearly wrong. A phrase, already used more than 
once by Sir Samuel Hoare, made its appearance in the 
King’s Speech on Tuesday, when hopes were expressed 
of * a peace acceptable to the three parties in the dispute, 
namely Italy, Ethiopia and the League of Nations.” 
With all respect to the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary, such words can be regarded as no more than 
pious and rather mischievous verbiage. Italy has 
broken the Covenant and the Kellogg Pact. She has 
wantonly invaded the territory of 
the League. She has been branded by 


a fellow-member of 
Great Britain’ 


and fifty other countries as a treaty-breaker. And with 
that record before it the British Government is aiming at 
a peace “ acceptable to Italy.” It will not do. Once 
the League has asserted itself, as it fortunately and 
rightly has, the only peace to aim at is a just peace, 
pronounced just by the disinterested members of the 
League. If “ acceptable means a peace which the 
aggressor State may be constrained by League action te 
accept, Well and good. But the danger of its meaning a 
peace which brings, Italy profit at Abyssinia’s expense is 
very real. The Paris terms of August, or the Com- 
mittee of Five’s terms of September, are the utmost to 
which a country standing for a just peace could assent. 
It is to be hoped that Sir Samuel Hoare will make that 
unmistakably clear to M. Laval when he sees him. 
* * * * 


Moves in Northern China 

The traditional leisureliness of Oriental diplomacy is 
in some respects a set-off to the drastic methods preferred 
by General Doihara and the Japanese soldiers in regard 
to the so-called autonomy movement in Northern China. 
For a moment the situation seemed to have taken a 
better turn, for the Nanking Government despatched its 
War Minister, General Ho Ying-Chin, to negotiate with 
the local Chinese leaders in the “ autonomy area,” with 
the aim of concluding an agreement which should leave the 
northern provinces autonomous, but definitely under 
the suzerainty of Nanking—putting them in very much 
the position of Canton, with its semi-independent govern- 
ment. But since that does not suit Japan’s ideas it is 
unlikely to happen. The Japanese soldiers, while pro- 
testing that the autonomy movement is a spontaneous 
uprising for which they have no responsibility, refuse 
flatly to allow Nanking to send troops into the area 
involved, integral part of China though it incontestably 
is: That Japan’s action is veiled—and very indifferently 
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veiled—aggression no one out of Japar, and not many 
people in it, can for a moment doubt. But the cost of 
her policy is mounting up. The budget estimates just 
published show that service expenditure accounts for 
47 per cent. of the whole. That cannot go on for ever. 


* * * * 


M. Laval’s Fate 

M. Laval has survived the opening stages of the dis- 
cussions in the Chamber on finance, securing 324 votes 
to 247. His fate in the division on the control of the 
political Leagues is much more doubtful. He may 
indeed have fallen before these lines appear. [Even on 
finance more of the Radical supporters of the Government 
voted against it than for it, and feeling runs far higher on 
the question of the Leagues. For once the Prime Minister 
will have to depart from the strict middle-course to which 
he clings so assiduously, for unless he is prepared for 
really effective action against the Leagues the Radicals 
will inevitably bring him down... He has had difficult 
decisions to‘make. There is often much to be said for 
leaving such organisations as the Croix de Feu, the 
Jeunesses Patriotes and the rest to spring up and then 
dwindle naturally. That seems to be happening to the 
Front Paysan; farmers are always difficult to organise. 
But obviously tolerance has been carried much too far in 
the case of Col. de la Rocque’s force and some others. 
From an international point of view the substitution 
of M. Herriot for M. Laval would be a gain, but M. Herriot 
will do all he can to avoid taking office before the May 


elections. 
* * * * 


The German Pastors’ Struggle 

The ultimate crisis in the German Evangelical Church 
in Germany has been impending so often that there is 
some excuse for doubting whether even now it has 
finally arrived. But the breach between Herr Kerrl, 
the Minister for Church Affairs, and the Confessional 
leaders has in the past week become as wide as it well 
ean be. Orders issued by Herr Kerrl on Monday prohibit 
the Confessional association in any area where a com- 
mittee has been formed under Herr Kerrl’s Church Law 
from appointing pastors, ordaining theological candi- 
dates, levying and administering Church taxes and 
discharging various other functions. It is virtually 
the dissolution of the Confessional Synod. The more 
resolute of the Confessional pastors will in no circum- 
stances assent to such terms, and an immediate challenge 
was in fact presented to Herr Kerrl by the ordination 
of seven pastors on Tuesday in a Dahlem church, the 
stalwart Dr. Niemdller being present, and Dr. Otto 
Dibelius preaching a sermon on the seven thousand 
men who refused to bow the knee to Baal. The conflict 
between obedience to God and obedience to Caesar 
is back to where it was in the earliest days of the now 
obliterated Reich Bishop Miiller, and defiance of the 
State authorities by the pastors—the Prussian Confes- 
sional Synod met “illegally” on Wednesday—can 
hardly fail to lead to drastic action by the State. 

* * * * 


Wisdom in Greece 
By a display of wisdom, courage and _ generosity too 
rare in the rulers of States, King George of Greece has 
Jaid what should be sound and enduring foundations of 
‘ stable government. In the face of the bitter opposition 
of General Kondylis and many of his military colleagues, 
King George has conferred a complete amnesty on all 
Republican opponents of the Restoration. Neither 
M. Venizelos nor General Plastiras is excluded, the only 
reservation being that army offieers who were cashiered 
after the abortive March revolt are merely pardoned 
and not reinstated in the army. The response from the 


——S—S= 


Republican side has been immediate. M. Venizelos j 
returning to his home in Crete, and declares his intention 
of holding completely aloof from politics, How far he 
will abide by that decision remains to be disclosed 
It would not be astonishing to find -him figuring in Cottnas 
of time as the chief Minister of a constitutional monarch 
The amnesty satisfies all moderate royalists, and i 
General. Kondylis,- who remains unreconciled to a step 
so clement, decides to renounce his political activities 
altogether, the King’s difficulties will be: substantially 
diminished. Not since pre-War days has the outlook jy 
Greece been more hopeful. 
* * ** * 


The Naval Conference 

The Five-Power Naval Conference opens in London 
on Monday. . On its prospects no high hopes are set 
anywhere. Yet its failure may have the gravest conse. 
quences, both financial and political. The conference 
is, of course, strictly technical. Its concern is with 
ratios and tonnages and gun-calibres. Its basis is the 
Washington Treaty of 1922 and the supplementary 
agreements reached at London in 1930, The whole 
intention and purpose of the conference to be called 
on the eve of the expiry of the Washington agreements 
was to effect a further diminution of’ tonnages and 
probably the total abolition of the capital ship as then 
understood. That prospect today seems Jamentably 
remote ; actual increases in the size of capital ships are 
being seriously discussed. But technical as the conference 
is it cannot pursue its course regardless of the political 
factors involved. Italy is a member of the conference, 
So is Japan. The disarmament achieved at Washington 
in 1922 was part of a larger agreement embracing a 
consultative pact for the Pacific, the non-fortification 
of the Pacific islands and pledges of non-intervention 
in China. Where are those pledges now? And what 
is to be said of the situation created by their violation} 
Armaments depend on policy. 


* * * * 


The Preservation of England 

The case for National Parks, or any other form of 
preservation of open spaces, in this country is over 
whelming, and it is difficult to contest the conclusion, 
reached by a conference convened by the Joint Com- 
mittee of Open Air Organisations on Saturday, that a 
Central Authority for dealing with the question should 
be set up and an annual State grant made to it. Many 
local authorities, particularly those in rural arcas, where 
such tracts of land are available, cannot afford to 
exercise the powers of acquisition conferred on them 
by the Town and Country Planning Act. Some form 
of financial assistance should be devised, and quickly, 
since so many potential National Parks have already 
been ruined by injudicious building and so many more 
are in danger. The National Trust seems to be the 
most appropriate body to become the “ Central 
Authority,” and the First Commissioner of Works, who 
does so much to preserve our ancient buildings, might 
be empowered to extend his activities to embrace the 
preservation of rural England (rural Scotland needs it 
too, but a good deal less) and initiate Government action 
where necessary. 

* * * * 

Tariffs and Equality of Opportunity 

An important application for a reduction in tariffs under 
the terms of the Ottawa Agreement is being heard at 
Ottawa by the Canadian Tariff Commission. The 
Lancashire cotton representatives are asking for 4 
“substantially lower level of tariffs” on the ground 
that the British gain in export trade has been at the 
expense of U.S. cottons excluded from the Canadial 
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—— 
market, and that the Canadian manufacturers enjoy far 
eater benefits under the agreement. The Canadians 
stress the increase of British exports to Canada, and 
rotest that there is no real ground for the application. 
The fact that an impartial Canadian Board is givirg 
full hearing to the British case is a notable advance, 
which is made possible by the machinery set up at the 
Ottawa Conference. Whether the strain will be too 
much for the machinery is a question which this test 
may decide, The complicated business of costs of 
yroduction in each country must be the Board’s next 
consideration, and it will be a matter of some interest to 
see how it copes with the tangle of technical arguments 
concerning machinery and wages which forms the basis 
of the costs formula. The aim defined in the Ottawa 
Agreement was to enable British manufacturers to 
compete with Canadian on equal terms in Canadian 
markets. But whether such equality can be accurately 
established by tariff manipulation is more than 


doubtful. 
* x x x 


The Ministry of Women 

Much the most stimulating section of the important 
report of the Archbishops’ Commission on the Ministry 
of Women is the note by the Dean of St. Paul’s, in which 
Dr. Matthews states in vigorous language his reasons 
for dissenting from the conclusion of the majority that 
the admission of women to the priesthood would be 
contrary to the tradition of the Church and the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. The report as a whole marks a con- 
siderable step forward, in recommending that lay women 
should be admitted to any function in the Church open 
to lay men, and that ordained deaconesses should be 
placed on the same plane as ordained deacons, though 
the Order of Deaconesses ‘‘ should not be regarded as 
equivalent with the diaconate of men.” To go so far 
and there stop decisively, laying it down, not as a matter 
of temporary expediency but of permanent principle, 
that women shall never in any circumstances be admitted 
to the priesthood is, as the Dean of St. Paul’s observes, 
to limit and confine the guidance of God unwarrantably. 
Dr. Matthews puts the issue unequivocally when, in 
demanding the removal of all sex distinction in the Christian 
ministry, he declares that ‘‘ there is no more justification 
for discriminating against women than there would be for 
discriminating against Jews or men with red_ hair.” 
His note will command wide agreement. 


* * * * 


The ‘China Clipper’s’ Voyage 

The yoyage of the ‘ China Clipper’ across the Pacific 
is a portent of which we do well to take some note. 
Isolation always has been, and to a large extent still is, 
the keynote of American foreign policy. Geography 
has always done much to make that possible, for the 
Atlantic on one side and the Pacific on the other made 


both Europe and Asia relatively remote. But distance is 


slowly being annihilated by invention, and even while 
the * China Clipper ’ was winging her way on her six-day 
voyage from California to Manila British and American 
experts were engaged at Washington in planning a 
regular transatlantic air service. All this may mean 
little at the moment. Passengers by air across the oceans 
will still be few. But the development of aviation does not 
stand still. If it did, there would have been no ‘ China 
Clipper.” Great Britain ceased to be an island on the 
day when Blériot flew the Channel. The ‘ China Clipper’s ’ 
wchievement and its consequences may be a matter of 
even greater concern to the United States State Depart- 
ment than to the United States Post Office. There is 
much to reflect on in the fact that only six days separate 
America from Japan. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: What sur- 
prises me most about the new House of Commons is the 
lifelessness of the Labour Opposition. After all, the 
little band in the last Parliament has been strengthened 
by over a hundred new Members, and its Front Bench 
contains all the available debating strength of the Party. 
Yet the Labour Party looked more dejected on the 
first day of the Debate on the Address than it did even 
after the rout of 1931. The Labour Members raised a 
brave cheer when Mr. Attlee opened fire on the Govern- 
ment, but though he did his best to give spirit to his 
attack he received little encouragement from his fol- 
lowers, and when he sat down it was to the accompani- 
ment of a few half-hearted ‘“ Hear, hears.”” The com- 
prehensive programme contained in the King’s Speech 
was in part responsible. The Opposition finds it as 
difficult to criticise effectively the future programme of 
the Government as it found it in the election to make a 
really convincing onslaught on the Government record. 


x “ * * 


Altogether the opening day produced a drab debate. 
Mr. Wakefield, who had the very difficult task of moving 
the Address, made some good points which were beauti- 
fully phrased and lit up with some excellent flashes of 
humour, but he made the mistake due to pardonable 
nervousness of seldom taking his eyes from his manu- 
script. Sir Charles Barrie. the seconder, though he 
made an interesting speech, lacked the light touch that 
is expected on these occasions. And even Mr. Baldwin 
was below his usual form. Sir Archibald Sinclair, in his 
first speech as leader of the Opposition Liberals, was the 
only man who really scored. Particularly effective was 
his point that “if the Government claim to monopolise 
the title of National, the claim must rest not upon the 
so-called Labour and Liberal Members of Parliament 
who are adopted by Conservative associations and 
returned by Conservative votes, but upon the personality 
of the Prime Minister, in whom we all feel some right 
of possession, in whose faith in Parliament and Democracy 
we place confidence, and whom it may fall to our lot in 
this Parliament, as in the last, to support against many 
of those who would claim to be his political henchmen.” 


* * a * 


The debate on the second day in contrast was a much 
more lively affair. It began with a maiden speech from 
Mr. A. P. Herbert, who took the unusual course for a 
new Member of intervening on a question of routine 
business in connexion with the time allotted to private 
Members. There was much shaking of heads at Mr. 
Herbert's temerity, but he spoke really well and when 
he sat down several old Parliamentary hands expressed 
the opinion that a new Parliamentary figure had arrived. 
When the debate on the Address was resumed, Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood led off for the Opposition with a 
knock-about speech which awoke. the Labour Party 
from their apathy. The wit was thin and the gibes had 
the appearance of having already done good service on 
the platform, but they sufficed to create roars of merri- 
ment among the Labour Back-benchers. Sir John 
Simon replied with an electioneering speech of the kind 
that he has made several times before, but into which 
he always seems to infuse a certain freshness. It con- 
sisted mainly of quotations from leaflets issued by the 
National Government propaganda department, but, 
driven home with all the arts of the finest advocate in 
Europe, it put the supporters of the Government in 
excellent humour with themselves and made the new 
Members on both sides think that the House of Commons 
was after all rather an exciting place. 
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MR. BALDWIN’S PROGRAMME 


HE King’s Speech has -only one paragraph 
which could not have been foretold from the 
Government’s Election Manifesto. The Speech is, 
in fact, the Parliamentary expression of practically 
every intention mentioned in the programme put 
before the electors. The only sentence which was 
not foreshadowed by election utterances was that 
dealing with “the further development of our 
civil air communications,’ which had, however, 
been indicated in the last Parliament as an essential 
development which was receiving the close attention 
of the Air Ministry. For the rest the most satisfactory 
thing about the Speech is the obvious determination 
of the Government to lose no time in bringing in 
the measures necessary for the execution of their 
domestic policy. 

But the international situation is obviously of 
greater importance than anything in the domestic 
field, even the coal crisis, and the words used regarding 
Italy and Abyssinia by the Prime Minister will be 
closely scanned. With Mr. Baldwin’s main thesis, 
that it is the business of the Government to support 
League action, and if necessary stimulate League 
action, unfalteringly on the one hand, and on the 
other explore every possibility of an honourable 
peace, there will be general agreement. Though 
Major Attlee had some ground for suggesting that 
such a combination of policies might result in a 
fatal dualism, it obviously need have no such effect, 
and the Prime Minister was fully justified in his reply 
that it was a dualism which no statesman bearing 
the responsibility falling on the head of a Government 
could possibly reject. Everything depends on the 
resolution and pertinacity with which the sanctions 
policy is carried through—which means at the 
present moment on the decision taken in regard to 
petrol—and on the nature of the settlement which this 
country as a member of the League of Nations is 
striving to promote. Put briefly, it must be a League 
peace, embodying the principles for which the League 
has always stood and must always stand. How it 
can be a peace acceptable (as the King’s Speech 
suggests) to both the aggressor and the victim of 
aggression it is not merely difficult but impossible to 
nonceive. 

The international situation has a direct bearing on 
the announcement that the deficiencies in the defence 
forces are to be made good. No indication of the 
expenditure involved is given in the speech, nor was 
it brought out in debate, but the proposals ** will be 
limited to the minimum required” for Covenant 
obligations and Empire defence. The modernisation 
of our forces is undoubtedly essential, but at a time 
when the success or failure of the League hangs in the 
balance it is impossible to reach any clear conclusion 
as to what the necessary minimum is. The decision 
hangs on the degree of reliance that can reasonably 
be placed on collective security. If the policy we are 
pursuing brings success at Geneva, there must inevit- 
ably follow a general reduction in armaments and 
our minimum will be much less than would otherwise 
be considered essential. 

The sections of the speech dealing with domestic 


affairs embody the principal features of the policy o 
industrial reorganisation and expansion of social 
services endorsed by the country at the election, 
The depressed areas are to be the subject of special 
attention, and the Prime Minister’s appeal to manu 
facturers to do what they can to establish new indus. 
tries in the old industrial areas deserves whatever 
response is practically possible. The support of 
private enterprise is a necessary pre-requisite to the 
success of any scheme the Government may bring 
forward for healthy industrial expansion. Ther 
are many signs that leading industrialists are aware 
of their share of responsibility for the social conse. 
quences of their actions and are preparcd to co-operate 
to an increasing extent in the efforts that are being 
made to achieve industrial balance. In this connexion 
the Government are likely to encounter stiff opposition 
to their proposals for dealing with the difliculties jy 
the cotton industry: but here, again, a sufficient 
volume of support is forthcoming from the industry 
to ensure that the Bill will not be wrecked by a 
recalcitrant minority. 

The selling arrangements in the coal industry~ 
recently dealt with in these columns—are to be 
co-ordinated through the machinery set up by 
Part I of the 1980 Coal Mines Act, and the much 
discussed unification of royalties is promised in this 
session. On the successful working out of that 
difficult piece of legislation, in conjunction with 
the other measures for reorganisation, depends the 
future of a million people, and the Prime Minister 
justly characterised the projected measure as one 
of the most important items in the Government 
programme. Taken with the other proposals affect: 
ing the main industries—railway development, ex- 
tension of civil aviation, naval replacement, and a 
continuously expanding building programime—it holds 
out the promise of a degree of orderly expansion of 
trade so far unachieved since the War. 

Keeping pace with the proposals for increased 
industrial activity march those for the improvement 
in the health and well-being of the people. The 
disquicting figures of maternal mortality have stimv- 
lated the Ministry of Health to a close examination 
of the causes, and the reorganisation of maternity 
services, including a scheme for the provision of the 
services of salaried midwives, should go far to 
improve the health of both the mothers and the 
children of the nation. The proposals, not yet 
outlined, for further development of physical cul- 
ture courses for school children will be welcome. 
They will presumably find a place in the Education 
Bill which is to give effect to the long-deferred 
decision to raise the school-leaving age. Now that 
that decision is at last announced in a Government 
programme, there can be no excuse for further 
delay. The Prime Minister has said that education 


will come first on the list in the new session. But 
everything depends on the details of the proposals. 
What is: needed is uniformity in administration, 
provision against any undue laxity in the granting 
of exemptions, and a rapid passage of the Bill into law. 

In one respect the Government declaration is defit: 
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itely unsatisfactory. The Ministry of Labour has 
now had nine months in which to consider a permanent 
scale of allowances to take the place of the “ stand- 
still arrangement ” still in operation. Mr. Brown 
cannot plead that he needs time to evolve a policy. 
Nor can the Public Assistance Board, with which it 
lies to propose new regulations and new scales. If 
results are not forthcoming in nine months, doubts 


may reasonably arise about their appearance at all. 
Approved Public Assistance regulations, together with 
the new measures of insurance promised for agricul- 
tural and “ black-coated ’’ workers, will usefully 
round off a system of social services which, with all 
its defects, is still better than any other country, 
with the possible exception of the Scandinavian 
States, has been able to construct. 


PRESIDENT MASARYK AND HIS PEOPLE 


RESIDENT MASARYK is resigning the office 
bestowed on him by the unanimous acclamation 
of his people seventeen years ago. In him there 
asses from the forefront of the European stage, 
though he will, it may be hoped, continue for many 
years to exert his wise influence from the background, 
one of the few good Europeans of our time. Black- 
smith, teacher, privatdozent, scholar and statesman, 
his life has been all of one piece, compact of courage, 
simplicity, unwavering fidelity to truth, and, withal, 
wisdom so quictly displayed that many who sought 
his presence expecting to find there either the 
dominating force of Mussolini or the electric cmotion 
of Hitler came away a little dashed at the scemingly 
ordinary quality of the man. Abraham Lincoln, 
driving to the Capitol for his Second Inauguration, 
overhead a man in the crowd say, “‘ But he’s just a 
conmon-looking man,’ and turned to reply, ‘‘ God 
likes common-looking men: that’s why he made so 
many of them.” There is something in the anecdote 
which recalls Masaryk, for what Lincoln said is just 
what Masaryk might have said in like circumstances, 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk was born on March 5th, 
1850, at Hodonin in Moravia, of parents whose 
condition was little removed from serfdom, and he 
likes to recall how his mother would deplore the 
scanty time she could spare for religious devotion 
with the bitter remark ‘ Herrendienst geht vor 
Gottesdienst.” He was thus born of the people ; 
and years afterwards, when he went to Russia, 
Tolstoi, looking at his wiry, bent fingers, said, “Those 
are a workman’s hands.” And a workman’s hands 
they were, for, though his mother strove to give 
him an education which would raise him above a 
servile occupation, he was apprenticed first to a 
locksmith and then to a blacksmith. He himself 
must have known, even as a small child, the stirring 
of a mind inside that little head; for one of his 
early recollections was the pencil-ends which he 
begged from the schoolmaster to scribble with even 
before he could write. And during his work in the 
smithy he found time to read and to study. These 
carly years in contact with the soil, with men and 
women inured to hardship and living in simple ways, 
made their mark upon the future President of the 
Czechoslovak Republic and gave him an understand- 
ing of the realities that lie beneath the pomp and show 
of politics and diplomacy. They helped ‘to make 
him the realist that he is. 

Masarvk was well over thirty before he reached 
Prague, the city of his life-work, and the earlier 
years were spent in teaching in Brno (then Briinn) 
and in Vienna. He often speaks of his debt to the 
learned men of his time; but the student of his 


vareer cannot fail to be struck with the fact that, 
in an unusual degree, his lessons were self-taught. 
He carly showed that intellectual integrity and 
honesty of purpose which, at several crises of his 
life, drove him into controversy, both literary and 
political, and earned for him the respect of all and 
finally the devoted loyalty of a whole nation, 
Ambition of the ordinary kind moves him but little. 
He was never at case cither on the academic rostrum 
or the political platform, and, for a man who has 
written so many remarkable books, his confession 
that he wrote unwillingly is only to be explained 
by the fact that he wrote, not for the mere zest 
of word-making, nor from the desire to see himself in 
print, but because his professional work demanded 
the formulation of ideas and their communication 
to the students under him. 

The scholar in politics is always an interesting 
study; and the key to this scholar’s entry into 
politics is to be found in that fidelity to truth to 
which attention has already been drawn. But 
before we attempt to trace the course which led him 
finally to the Hrad in Prague as Head of the Czecho- 
slovak State, we can sce in the historic atmosphere 
of his boyhood years the influences which awakened 
and fostered his patriotism. In his ninth year he 
listened to the recital of the Italian War from the 
lips of wounded men returning from the front ; 
at thirteen he was thrilled by the sound of the 
Polish Rebellion against Russia; at sixteen he saw 
the armies of Prussia and Austria moving in victory 
and retreat across his own plains; and in him 
nationalism awoke. 

Thus, by the time he reached Prague University 
in 1882, as extra-ordinary Professor of Philology, 
Masaryk was already a Czech patriot, knowing 
the character of Habsburg rule from within and 
appraising the purpose of Prusso-German_ policy 
with a critical eye from without. He was not long 
in Prague before he became the centre of fierce con- 
troversy with his fellow-nationalists by his exposure 
of the forged manuscripts of Koeniginhof; and 
subsequently the part he played in the Hilsner 
ritual murder trial, the Agram Treason Trial and the 
Friedjung case made his name a household word 
throughout Central and Eastern Europe. In each 
of these bold excursions from professorial duty he 
was impelled by a moral impulse, and it was without 
any premeditated political intent, but as the fruit 
of his integrity, realism, and fearlessness, that he 
found himself by 1914 not only the leader of a moral 
revival amongst his own people, but the trusted 
adviser of every nationalist movement from the 
Black Sea to the BOhmer Wald. 
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Masaryk was 64 when the War broke out, but his and father of his people. No head of any State j 
greatest work still lay in front of him. It is curious our time has been more loved by his people the 
to reflect that he only discovered Dr. Bene$ after Masaryk; none has furnished in his own putien 
the outbreak of War, for the names of Masaryk and more impressive demonstration of the worth : 
Benes seem today to stand for Czechoslovakia in courage, moderation and discipline. The world 
many minds; but that association, once formed, would have gained if his talents had been exercised . 
was the mainstay of the Czechoslovak movement on a wider stage. But Czechoslovakia occupies I 
for independence for the next four years, and has geographically and_ politically a key-position j, | sig 
been one of the great factors in the suecess of the new Europe, and many of the troubles that have Weighed I 
State ever since. In The Making of a State Masaryk on the Continent in the past fifteen years woul me 
told the authentic story of the movement in his own unquestionably ~ have been aggravated if th inst 
words, and it is one of the classics of post-War destinies of Czechoslovakia had been entrusted ty ” 
Europe. When the State was made, Masaryk a leader less wise and firm than Thomas Garrigy, pie 


became not only its titular President, but the leader Masaryk. Dr. BeneS is his inevitable successor, = 
wag 
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. the 
NTERNATIONAL cricket has for some reason sent be something to write to The Times about. For that Pare 


more men to the House of Commons than interna- vital moment. all weightier concerns in life, if there aw | to ( 
tional football (Alfred Lyttelton and F. S. Jackson any, must be dismissed. And out of its memory must [ther 
come at once to mind), but by all accounts Mr. W. W. grow a sedulously fostered food-cult. “The plain-living J well 
Wakefield, in moving the Address on Tuesday, laid the and high-thinking combination has gone clean by the § ultir 
foundations of a Parliamentary success not much below board. The living must be as high as the thought F jead 
the level of his Rugby achievements. It is worth while (especially if Stilton is in question). No harm, of unq 
recalling that there is a member of the House, in the course—but what a lot of talk and pother about the F jas 


person of Mr. George Lambert, who moved the Address _ prosaic business of eating. Why not just eat ? med 
with the active co-operation of Mr. Gladstone. That “ e ‘ ‘ it 1 
was at the opening of the 1893 session. The Prime talis 
Minister had two long conversations with the mover, The sensation certain anti-sanction newspapers have J of s 


who made his speech in the end under singular—not to tried to work up over the Canadian Government's state F yun 
say unique—conditions. It should, of course, have ment about the coal-and-oil resolution at Geneva is joy; 
been the first business when the House met at 3.45 as devoid of content as a pricked bubble. Whether the J 4). 
(as it did then), but the Irish chose to raise a point of Canadian delegate proposed the resolution on his ow fhe 
privilege and kept the controversy on it going till the initiative or on instructions from his Government matters 6 ¢, 
Speaker went out for his traditional chop at eight o’clock, to no one but himself and Mr. Mackenzie King. All thf, g 
Everyone else departed chopwards too, and when the is material to the world in general is that it was in fact hey 
Speaker returned at 8.30 Mr. Lambert began his speech proposed and carried without a dissentient vote. Ifit§ ¢hat 
before a House consisting of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Balfour had been Panama that brought the motion forward, the furtl 





and the seconder. practical effect would have been the same. ae 
Ps es 2 ee theo 
I have seen the opening of two naval conferences, one From an Oxford University elector : of a 
in Washington in 1921, one in London in 1930. At the ane kaon ae ee Sti ‘nei ae dit Al 
first, incidentally, I was sitting next to William Jennings —— — tyke _ See grgprers os .? US 
Bryan, who had descended or ascended from polities to de tremit a tergo Cruttila punctus Ape—R. C, coun 
journalism. I shall not see the opening of the third * * * * some 
conference on Monday, nor much desire to. Memory of So the page-boy Hezckiah Hitler is to continue to by L 
the dramatic challenge issued by Mr. Charles Evans ore his brief appearance in Vicky at the Garrick, in conti 


Hughes at Washington, and of the striking speech in spite of the solemn protest lodged by the German this 
which the King declared the London Conference open, Embassy. There have been historic examples (notably N.] 
ee gens <2 on, indeed, . on a spent of course the case of The Mikado) of a display of studious hetie 
os —* vie se ne pee eu — a on nid solicitude for the feelings of another nation. But i a 
ee Goes a ve _* “" wedlwed nae on. tegen ; © there were the hundredth part of a grain of humour in m9 
on eee we _ee venue, when he the Nordic make-up Hezekiah would have gone his } °"”S 
blandly assured them that “the Anglo-Japanese Treaty  y), meless way unadvertised. As it is, the Garrick ply is st 


see : potion : : ae 
_ aathhing tht ¥ we wovnied ' vd rhea as — gets a useful fillip and the German Embassy looks— nr 
rs wend —— oy _ ecoomrontile a on y stated, was to provide very German. Someone should offer the Embassy 4 S 
Sanne SE Age Ny es small collection of references to British politicians 0 ie 
* * * * : almo: 

. , London music-halls. 

Interrelated as the palate and the stomach are, it is " * F ‘ secon 
conventional to draw a fundamental distinction between Bolst 
them. Sir John Squire and Mr. T. S. Eliot and all those The death of one more of the Tutankhamen excavators Comt 
other eminent people who are writing to The Times about Professor J. H. Breasted, “ of an undefinable malady, It 


cheeses in general and Stilton cheese in particular is duly recorded in relation to the legendary curse ” with 
would be justly indignant if anyone accused them of all who violated a Pharaoh’s tomb. It is true that F have 
gluttony. Their interest in food is qualitative, not the mortality among the excavators has on the whole # Marx 
quantitative. They eat little cheese, but it must be been high, but it was hardly to be expected that they J nebul 
superfine. It may only be savoured and toyed with and would be immortal. And Professor Breasted, who J gover 
turned on the tongue for three or four minutes in the survived his experiences in Egypt by thirteen years a wh 
day, but those minutes must be pure bliss. Texture, and died at the age of 70, is not a very convineng § tor ir 


aroma, consistency must be exactly right. They must example of the infallibility of the curse. JANUS. what 
ston 
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EVOLVING RUSSIA: Il. COMMUNISM BY STAGES 


By WALTER DURANTY 


$ the U.S.S.R. reverting to bourgeois habits and 
I methods, and, if so, what is the social and political 
significance of this change ? 

In last week's article I mentioned some of the develop- 
ments which appear to indicate such a return; for 
instance, the restoration of officers’ rank in the Army, the 
insistence upon discipline and obedience in schools, 

factories and business enterprises, the revival of parental 
authority, the establishment of piece-work and graduated 
wage-scales, and the introduction of jazz dancing, 
elegant clothes and cosmetics, which formerly were con- 
demned as bourgeois luxuries. 

One of the errors that foreigners are apt to. ma‘ce about 
the U.S.S.R. is to believe that because the Bolsheviks 
are Communists the Soviet régime is therefore equivalent 
to Communism. As a matter of fact, the Bolsheviks 
themselves have no delusions on the subject. They are 
well aware that Communism—which indeed is their 
ultimate goal—does not yet exist in the U.S.S.R. Their 
leader, Stalin, whose authority is more absolute and 
unquestioned than that of any Tsar in Russian history, 
has stated definitely that. the present system is an inter- 
mediary stage, which he describes as Socialism, but which 
it might be more comprehensible to term State-Capi- 
talism. There is a sharp difference’ between the principles 
of Socialism (or State-Capitalism) and those of Com- 
munism. Socialism rests upon the basis of “ greater 
reward for greater service,” which is the watchword of 
the U.S.S.R. today ; whereas Communism depends upon 
the formula of Marx “‘ from each according to his capacity, 
to each according to his needs.” The former presupposes 
a sliding wage-scale and different rates of payment ; 
whereas the latter assumes that money is abolished and 
that everyone gets what he or she is worth. “This is a 
further instance of the distinction to which [referred in 
my first article between Marxism or Bolshevism as a 
theory and the practical job of its application as a torm 
of government, 

Another error into which many foreign observers of the 
USS.R. fall is the belief that somehow or other that 
country is bound to revert to Capitalism, or at least to 
something like Capitalism. The N.E.P. period introduced 
by Lenin in 1921 for reasons of necessity and expediency 
contributed largely to mislead the rest of the world in 
this respect. Although Lenin said expressly that his 
“N.E.P. retreat ’’ was no more than a temporary measure, 
an example of reculer pour mieux sauter, it was generally 
believed outside Russia that N.E.P. meant the abandon- 
ment of Communist theories as a practical working policy. 
Subsequent events showed the fallacy of this view, but it 
is still difficult for the average Englishman or other 
foreigner to realise the two truths, without which no com- 
prehension of the U.S.S.R. is possible: to wit, first that 
its régime is fundamentally, genuinely and, one might 
almost say, fanatically, Socialist in character; and 
second, that the Socialism of today is regarded by the 
Bolshevik leaders as the preparation and prelude for the 
Communism of tomorrow. 

I think that the root of the bewilderment of foreigners 
with regard to the U.S.S.R. and of the mistakes that they 
have made in gauging its policies lies in the fact that 
Marxism (or Bolshevism) was a theoretical and somewhat 
nebulous doctrine rather than a practical system of 
government, and that its application inevitably required 
i whole series of compromises and modifications. Trotsky, 
for instance, broke his head in the attempt to champion 
what he is pleased to call “ pure” Marxism against the 
stone wall of practical politics. Stalin and his supporters, 


on the other hand, said sagaciously, ‘‘ Rome was not 
built in a day, and it is ridiculous to suppose that ‘ pure ’ 
Marxism, or 100 per cent. Communism, can be rapidly 
established in a backward, ignorant and largely unin- 
dustrial country.” Nevertheless—and this is the key 
to an understanding of new Russia—Stalin and the 
present Bolshevik leaders are no less faithful to the ideals 
of Marxism than was Lenin, or for that matter Trotsky 
himself, but they have found out by practical experience 
that they must proceed by a slow and gradual process of 
policy and education rather than attempt to soar over 
Mount Everest in a single leap. 

This political diagnosis, however correct, may seem 
remote from the manifestations of “reversion to 
bourgeois methods,” to which I referred before. In 
reality, however, there is a close connexion between 
the two. If one accepts the thesis that the Bolsheviks 
are trying to make a Socialist system work in practice 
today, as a prelude to Communism later, it follows 
logically that an important condition of Socialism’s 
success should be its ability to produce results ; or, in 
other words, to give satisfaction and incentive to the 
Russian people. After all, the most important and most 
immediate task for Lenin and his successors was to train, 
educate, drill, discipline, enlighten and improve—all 
these words are equally true—a nation of slaves; to 
teach the ignorant, to give manhood to the cowardly, 
to put backbone and self-reliance into a mass that was 
supine and cowed by centuries of oppression. This the 
Bolsheviks are trying to do and are doing. Their methods 
do not commend themselves to Englishmen or Americans 
or Western Europeans; but Russia is far more akin 
spiritually to Asia than to Western Europe, and there is 
an immense abyss between the customs and thought- 
ways of Clapham and those of Novy Sibirsk. On the 
other hand, there remains truth in the ancient Roman 
formula of “* bread and circuses ” as a means of popular 
government. Coercion, although it may be more natural 
and acceptable to an Asiatic-minded people than to 
Westerners, cannot be maintained indefinitely. There 
must be corresponding advantages, and in the case of the 
U.S.S.R. these advantages undoubtedly exist. The first 
and greatest is Education, both intellectual and utilitarian, 
which has been given to—indeed, is being forced upon— 
every citizen of the U.S.S.R. regardless of age, sex, creed 
or colour. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
whole country is at school, and, what is more, it is 
learning. 

There are also material advantages. As the Russian 
people learns to make machines and use machines, it must 
inevitably begin to get benefit from machines. Until a 
few years ago the energy and efforts of the nation were 
concentrated so desperately upon the double aim of 
simultaneously industrialising a backward country — 
that is to say, of developing its natural resources according 
to the methods of modern science, technique and efficiency 
—and of socialising not only that infant industry, but 
also a backward and recalcitrant peasantry which clung 
with obstinacy to its obsolete methods and to its long- 
denied desire for individual ownership of land, that there 
was little opportunity for relaxation or leisure or comfort 
or enjoyment. The prodigious capital investment 
involved and the sheer physical difficulties of this double 
struggle imposed upon the Russian people hardships such 
as no other white nation has ever borne in peace-time. 
Finally, however, two years ago, the battle was won. 
Agriculture was socialised and the capital investment 
began to give returns. ‘There were, in short, fruits of 
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endeavour beginning to ripen, and the Russian people 
was eager enough to gather them and thirsty to suck 
their juice. 

Let me pause for a moment and translate these some- 
what turgid, long-winded and metaphorical sentences 
into terms of everyday life. What they mean is that the 
Russian people, after sweating to build metallurgic plants 
on the barren steppes, in order that the said plants may 
produce machines which in turn produce consumption 
goods, is now beginning to get consumption goods ; to get 
bicycles, and later motor-cars, to get silk stockings and 
clothes from its rayon factories, to get boots and cosmetics, 
to get homes and furniture and houschold goods ; to get also 
better food and wages—in short, to emerge from the period 
of stark struggle towards comfort and satisfaction and the 
enjoyment of fruits. In the old days ten per cent. or less 
of the people of Russia enjoyed the fruits of life at the 
expense of the misery and degradation of the remaining 


SSS, 


ninety per cent. It was only natural, therefore, when the 
majority rose and defeated the privileged minority, that 
the privileges which the latter had enjoyed should be 
regarded as unjustified and even wicked. Jazz mus 
silk stockings, motor-cars, apartments and modem 
plumbing became taboo as stigmata of the oppressiric 
class which had been swept away. But when gradually 
and strenuously the mass of the nation began to find 
that such “ bourgeois luxuries ” were being produce4 in 
suflicient quantities to be at the disposal of anyone why 
worked hard enough to deserve them, there came a change 
of feeling. They were no longer the stigmata of oppressio, 
but the rewards of worthy effort, which, however, dow 
not necessarily imply a political change in Bolshevik 
conceptions or represent a re-establishment of clas 
distinctions and social ranking. 

[Mr. Duranty’s third and final article will be on “Clas; 
and Rank.”’| 


PSYCHIC FORCES: I. THE FIELD OF RESEARCH 


By PROFESSOR 


HAVE been asked to write the introductory article 

of a series dealing with Psychical Research. In 
each subsequent article of the series one department of 
the subject will be discussed by a writer who has expert 
first-hand knowledge of that department. My business 
is to give a brief general account of what has been 
accomplished up to date and of the lines of research 
which are being most actively pursued at present. 

In order to avoid misunderstandings, I shall begin 
with a few words of personal explanation. I shall be 
coneerned mainly with work that has been done in 
connexion with the Society for Psychical Research. 
This is because I am much better acquainted with that 
work than with any other, and because I am President 
of the Society. It must not be taken to imply any 
depreciation of the labours of other persons or institu- 
tions in this field. Again, the reader must not assume 
that any opinions which I express are those of the 
Society. The S.P.R., pe such, has no opinion except 
that there is a mass of o$tensibly supernormal phenomena 
which ought to be investigated by scientific methods, 
It is important to emphasise this for two reasons. In 
the first place, I have found that many intelligent and 
otherwise well-informed persons imagine the S.P.R. to 
be a Spiritualistic organisation. On the other hand, 
many Spiritualists regard it as a body of hardened 
materialists, who devote the time which they can spare 
from persecuting mediums to the task of disingenuously 
ignoring or ingeniously explaining away incontestible 
facts. 

The ostensibly supernormal phenomena to be investi- 
gated fall into three classes, the purely physical, the 
purely mental, and the borderline cases. Under the last 
heading I include alleged cases of haunted houses. 

The purely physical phenomena may be divided into 
sporadic cases and phenomena which can “be produced 
and reproduced under controlled conditions at sittings 
with mediums. Under the first head come Poltergeist 
phenomena, 7.e., the mysterious violent movements of 
plates, kettles, dishes and other small articles of domestic 
utility without apparent human agency. Reports of 
Poltergeist phenomena come from all over the world 
and from all periods of history. There is a surprising 
amount of resemblance between all the stories. On 
investigation it is nearly always found that the mysterious 
movements happen only in presence of a young boy or 





* Dr. Broad, who is Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge 
is President of the Society for Psychical Research, which was founded 
in 1882 by F. W. H. Myers, Henry Sidgwick and Edmund Gurney. 
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girl, and that the latter is of that stunted or mentally 
backward type known to our ancestors as “ changelings,” 
In the vast majority of such cases careful investigation 
has shown that the movements are produced deliberately 
and normally by the child, who has developed great skill 
in diverting the attention of its elders at the critical 
moment. The motive is probably the very natural 
desire of a neglected and despised individual to make 
itself a centre of attention and interest. It seems 
doubtful whether there is anything supernormal in any 
of these cases; but there is something abnormal, which 
demands the attention of the Psycho-analyst rather 
than the Psychical Researcher. 

Investigation of alleged movements without contact, 
materialisations and levitation by mediums in_ the 
séance-room has proved singularly unfruitful of positive 
results. Most physical mediums decline to be investi- 
gated under test conditions ; those who consent generally 
allege that subdued light and loud singing or talking 
are essential conditions for the production of the 
phenomena; and many insist on being accompanied 
by another person who acts as protector or impresario, 
Whether these conditions are essential to the phenomena 
or not, they are plainly very helpful to fraud and very 
hampering to scientific investigation. The experience 
of the Society has been that, as the conditions are 
tightened up, the phenomena fade away. 

Although the investigation of physical phenomena has 
given no assured positive results, it has had some very 
important collateral consequences. Far more is now 
known than was ever suspected before of the extreme 
fallibility of human observation and the extreme unrelia- 
bility of human testimony. The experimental work of 
Mr. S. J. Davey, described in Vol. IV of the S.P.R. 
Proceedings, is probably the most important contribution 
that has ever been made to this subject. Again, a great 
deal has been learnt about the standard tricks of 
fraudulent mediums, about the extreme difliculty of 
keeping continuous control of hands and feet, and so on. 
It has become plain that investigations of physical 
phenomena by amateurs, no matter what their scientific 
eminence may be, are worthless; and that, even with 
expert investigators, it is most desirable that all alleged 
phenomena should be recorded mechanically or ¢lee- 
trically. 

When we pass to the purely mental phenomena We 
have a different story to tell. Here, again, the pheno 
mena may be divided into sporadic and experimental. 
The classical work of Edmund Gurney, entitled Phantasms 
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of the Living, and its supplements, the Census of Halluci- 
nations and Phantasms of the Living in Vols. X and 
XXXII of the S.P.R: Proceedings, for the first time 
pee Jaced gossip by definite statistics in the matter of 
spontaneous telepathy occurring in the lives of ordinary 
people. It showed that waking hallucinations concerning 
a person occur within twelve hours of his death enor- 
mously more often than might be expected from the 
frequency of waking hallucinations and the frequency, of 
deaths. .Some causal connexion is plainly operative. 

The various experimental researches on telepathy 
which have been published from time to time in the 
S.P.R. Proceedings seem to me to provide adequate cumu- 
lative evidence that certain people can produce in certain 
others at a distance sensations similar to those which 
thev are having at the time of the experiment. It is, 
however, very desirable that such experiments should be 
repeated, for the following reasons. The older experi- 
ments did not distinguish between telepathy and a 
possible faculty of pure clairvoyance ; they were seldom 
susceptible of elaborate statistical treatment ; and perhaps 
some of them failed to take due account of the possible 
hyperaesthesia of normal persons in _half-dissociated 
states. Experiments are now being conducted with these 
considerations in view. 


The most interesting of the mental phenomena occur 
in connexion with trance-mediums. ‘There is no doubt 
whatever that good trance-mediums display knowledge 
of incidents in the lives of dead and living persons which 
‘annot have been acquired normally and is too detailed 
to be explained by chance coincidence. If telepathy be 
accepted, much of this knowledge might be derived 
telepathically from the sitter. But some of it would 
require telepathy from persons who are not and never 
have been present at sittings with the medium, In 
fact, to account for the knowledge displayed in 
trance -mediumship telepathy is the minimum that 
is required, and it has to be stretched to bursting-point. 

The situation, in my opinion, may be summed up as 
follows. If we look only at the best features of the best 
cases of trance-communication, it is difficult to resist the 
conviction that the spirit of a dead man has survived and 
is communicating. If, on the other hand, we consider 
the mass of irrelevance, error, ignorance and twaddle in 
which these gems are imbedded, it is equally ‘difficult to 
believe anything of the kind. Plainly this is exactly 
the kind of situation which challenges the experimentalist 
to further detailed investigation and demands new 
theoretical concepts from the philosopher. 

[Neat week: Precognition, by H. F. Saltmarsh.] 


GERMANY AND THE LEAGUE 


By DR. RUDOLF KIRCHER, Editor of the “‘ Frankfiirter Zeitung "’ 


HEN I was staying in London, in November, every 
one of the many conversations I took part in ended, 
or even began, with the question, What will Germany 
do when she is strong again? Will she rejoin the League 
of Nations ?. The only answer I could give was that the 
policy of the German Government would undoubtedly 
be found to be as wise and sound when Germany was re- 
armed as it is at the present time. My essential point 
was that Germany, surrounded by heavily armed and 
distrustful nations, could not afford to act rashly or un- 
wisely even if the German people were inclined to do 
what it is actually not disposed to do, and never will be. 
But as to the second question regarding the League 
(obviously very near to Great Britain’s heart) my 
answer was and must be less definite, because I did not 
know what the views of the Fiihrer were. Adolf 
Hitler is certainly not opposed to taking part in a col- 
lective system, for he said so definitely himself in his 
great speech on German foreign policy last May, when he 
formulated his well-known thirteen points. On the 
other hand, it cannot be ignored that German public 
opinion was greatly relieved when Adolf Hitler and his 
Government decided to end Germany’s membership of 
the League of Nations. Is it really necessary to explain 
what Germany’s objections to the League of Nations are ? 
However sincere may have been the aim to ereate after 
the War an institution capable of preserving peace and 
preventing a new outburst of international insanity, this 
institution, designed for an unlimited future, was linked 
too closely with a treaty which in many respects proved 
only a few years after its entry into force to have no 
enduring quality. Whatever may be said in favour of 
the League—and I think a good deal can be said—it 
appeared from the German point of view to be rather a 
smoke-screen behind which the real state of international 
polities was concealed than the instrument of a just and 
courageous leadership. 

I will say no more of the past than is necessary to 
explain the present attitude of Germany and provide the 
basis for some consideration of future developments. I 
tiust in candour emphasise the fact that Adolf Hitler 
would have to overcome a mass of scepticism in Germany 


if he desired to return to Geneva. Obviously Germany 
could not expect the Covenant to be reformed from top 
to bottom merely to facilitate Germany’s re-entry into 
the League. It would not, therefore, be fair either to 
Germany or the League to present the present problem as 
consisting of a choice between two alternatives—whether 
the League will be kind enough to reform the Covenant 
to Germany’s liking, or whether the hope that Germany 
will be so kind as to re-enter the League must be aban- 
doned. I heard some suggestion of this kind in England, 
when it was suggested that some fifty nations might 
easily feel that Germany’s absence was a lesser evil than 
reform of the Covenant. I think this judgement is un- 
reasonable, because in my view the question of the 
reform of the League has been raised not so much in the 
interests of Germany as in those of the League itself. 
After all, it has not been raised as prominently in Germany 
as in other countries, particularly Great Britain. 

The real question seems to be whether the League has 
so far acted in the spirit of those who desired to build up 
an instrument for the preservation of peace by dealing 
fairly with all international questions on the basis of 
equality of rights and with all possible regard for the 
principle of perpetual evolution which is fundamental to 
all things human. Separate the Covenant from the Peace 
Treaty ; apply the principle of equality and equity ; 
transform the League from its réle as a police-station 
into that of a clearing-house of national demands and 
grievances ; then I am confident much more will have 
been done to make the League safe for the original ideas 
of those who first proposed the creation of a society of 
nations. 

Reforming the League does not mean recasting all the 
articles of the Covenant. Not so much new paragraphs 
as a new spirit in international politics is wanted. To 
put it in a nutshell, the principle of evolution should be 
recognised rather than the stabilisation of the status quo 
through the League. This, at all events, is what Herr 
Hitler said in his great Thirteen-point speech. Germany, 
he said, is ready to co-operate in a collective system if 
perpetual evolution is recognised as a guiding principle. 
The League, by Article XIX of the Covenant, is under 
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obligation to consider, or reconsider, every single condition 
that may ultimately endanger peaceful relations between 
nations. So far it has on more than one occasion failed 
to do its duty in this respect. It is well known that more 
than one country has left the League because it felt it 
could not secure its rights within the League. Italy 
has so far not withdrawn, but it can hardly be denied 
that the Abyssinian issue would not have reached the 
dangerous stage if the League had done its duty in time. 
No doubt it is of the greatest possible importance from 
the League’s point of view that it should prove to be 
willing and able to stop unauthorised war. But a German 
observer is inclined to think that it would have been 
infinitely more useful if the League had prevented the 
outbreak of the Abyssinian War by considering and 
modifying, while there was still time, the conditions which 
led to war. 

Everybody who remembers the remarkable speech of 
Sir Samuel Hoare at Geneva, in September, and Mr. 
Baldwin’s ‘address to the Peace Scciety, will admit that 
generally speaking the German point of view with regard 
to the vital principles of any collective system is in 
harmony with the principles laid down in the speeches of 
those two British statesmen. ‘‘The two principal con- 
ditions,” said Sir Samuel, “in which the system of 
collective security is designed to operate are, first, that 
the members of the League shall have reduced their 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by common action of inter- 
national obligations ; and, secondly, that the possibility 


———=—=; 
is open, through the machinery of the League, for the 
modification, by consent and by peaceful means, of 
international conditions whose continuance might be a 
danger to peace.” Reading this one should keep in mind 
that the Thirteen Points of Adolf Hitler are also largely 
concerned with proposals for disarmament and with the 
necessity for the League to modify from time to time 
those international conditions whose continuance might 
be a danger to peace. 

The conditions in question might obviously as well be 
economic conditions as political. It may be suggested, 
indeed, that the principle of Article XIX has not only 
been too long disregarded but has also been actually too 
strictly limited to political issues. It was therefore a 
matter of great interest to every German student of 
international affairs that Sir Samuel Hoare, in hig 
speech to the League Assembly, in emphasising the 
necessity of change for the first time ventured into the 
economic field. What he said of the world’s economic 
resources and the possibility of making. better use of 
them, with his hint of the free distribution of raw mate. 
rials, has aroused considerable curiosity as to what jg 
actually in his mind. If all doubts regarding the full 
equality of rights of all members of the League, including 
the have-nots and the vanquished in the Great War, are 
to be dispelled, it is of the greatest importance 
for the future of the League that it should provide the 
means of tackling the great economic problems which 
month by month may become even more important than 
the political questions of our time. 


BISHOPS AND POLITICS 


By J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 


ITHIN a few weeks of each other there have 

recently appeared lives of Charles Gore and Randall 
Davidson. The era during which these two old Har- 
rovians were the dominant personalities of the episcopal 
bench has now come to an end, and no reader of their 
biographies -can_ avoid asking himself whether it will 
be possible for two prelates, dissimilar in character and 
fortune, ever again to exert so commanding an influence 
upon their contemporaries. Randall Davidson owed 
nearly everything to his friendship with Queen Victoria 
and almost nothing to his scholarship or his academic 
reputation. He was, it is true, the son-in-law of Arch- 
bishop Tait, but it was the Queen who persuaded a 
reluctant Disraeli to translate Dr. Tait from London 
to Canterbury, and the admitted success of that appoint- 
ment encouraged her to be exacting whenever subsequent 
Prime Ministers submitted names for episcopal prefer- 
ment. 

Under her watchful eye was Randall Davidson, Dean 
of Windsor and her own domestic chaplain, and when 
in 1890 the Bishopric of Winchester, together with a 
seat in the House of Lords, fell vacant, she wished _ it 
to goto him. She wrote to Archbishop Benson, pointing 
out the advantage of sending the Dean direct to the 
House of Lords, and the Archbishop, who never himself 
entered the House of Lords until he went to Lambeth, 
agreed with her. Nevertheless, Lord Salisbury was 
adamant in his refusal. Davidson, he declared, had 
**no celebrity as a preacher, or an author, or a parish 
priest.” He must go cither to Worcester or to Rochester, 
and Davidson chose to go to Rochester because Worcester 
was too far from Windsor and the Queen. He took 
with him the Queen’s sad warning that, with the excep- 
tion of Bishop Boyd Carpenter, she “‘ never found people 
promoted to the Episcopate remain what they were 
before.” Happily for the Queen, the translation to 
Winchester was soon to come. 


In the year of the Queen’s death the Bishopric of 
Worcester—too far from Windsor and the Sovercign— 
again fell vacant, and Lord Salisbury, disregarding his 
own prejudice against clergy with Socialist sympathies, 
offered it to Charles Gore, who was to rule a diocese 
which then included Warwickshire and the great city 
of Birmingham. With indefatigable industry he created 
the new diocese of Birmingham and became its first 
Bishop. Towards the end of 1908 Charles Gore—Bishop 
of the diocese too far from Windsor—astonished Lord 
Morley, then Secretary of State for India, by discussing 
his own suitability for the vacant Bishopric of Bombay. 
Subsequently, he committed the cardinal mistake of 
accepting the Bishopric of Oxford, and at tke end of 
the War he retired altogether from the episcopal bench. 

No one with a trace of opportunism would thus have 
played havoe with his clerical career. Yet Charles Gore 
was too intelligent and too sensitive not to realise that he 
was the strongest member of the Bench of Bishops. 
Mr. Asquith, a Balliol contemporary, admired him. 
It was he who provoked controversy by translating Dr, 
Gordon Lang from suffragan Stepney to archicpiscopal 
York and it was he who brought the little-known Dr. 
Inge from the lodgings of an ancient University to the 
Deanery of St. Paul’s.. Who can doubt that he would 
have willingly considered placing Charles Gore upon the 
chair of St. Augustine if the opportunity had arisen during 
his long and eventful Premiership ? Randall Davidson 
may have been a great Victorian, but Charles Gore was 
a great Edwardian. The one fulfilled the Queen’s ideal 
of a good Churchman. It is difficult to see how the other— 
for all his courtesy and charm—could have taken his place 
on a Victorian bench of Bishops. 

Whatever Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury may 
have thought privately of the Queen’s interference with 
their appointments, Randall Davidson’s subsequent 
career more than justified her preference. Her influence, 
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indeed, survived her death, for the youthful Vicar of 
Portsea, for whom she predicted a distinguished carcer, 
js now Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Archbishop 
of York lives under the formidable shadow of his father, 
the Queen’s last Archbishop of Canterbury. But had she 
the shrewdness to guess that Randall Davidson's character 
and personality would develop with time ? For it was in a 
world completely divorced from the seclusion of Victorian 
Windsor that Randall Davidson really found himself. 

The year 1911 is probably a crucial date in the history 
of the ‘Anglican episcopate. There was a time when Dr. 
Tait could act as an unofficial official representative of his 
Sovereign in the House of Lords and temper the antipathy 
of the Peers to the social legislation introduced during one 
of Mr. Gladstone’s administrations. His son-in-law wit- 
nessed the crippling of the House of Lords, so that today 
no Archbishop expects his Sovereign to rely upon him 
to heal any possible breach between a static House of 
Lords and a progressive House of Commons. The Arch- 
bishop as a visible link between the Sovereign and the 
House of Lords has ceased to function. For this reason 
alone it is probable that no subsequent Archbishop will 
have a training similar to that of Randall Davidson. 

The future is with the Gores rather than with the David- 
sons, or, at least, it would have been with the Gores if 
Davidson himself had not profited from the lessons of 
1911. Amaimed House of Lords taught him the necessity 
of withdrawing ecclesiastical affairs as far as possible from 
the Parliamentary arena, and the Enabling Bill was, 
perhaps, the most significant event of his Primacy. He 
saw the trend of events clearly, so that he was one of the 
few Bishops who might not have blushed to have his war- 
time sermons reprinted, Tait understood the needs of 
his age when he intervened in disputes threatened be- 
tween the House of Lords and the House of Commons. 
Davidson fulfilled the needs of a far more complicated age 
when in the general strike of 1926 he endeavoured to 
reconcile the conflicting claims of capital and labour—an 


THE STRANGE BEGINNING 


issue fought far beyond the confines of Parliament. 
There was a time when he would not have sympathised 
with Benson’s devotion to the “ social question,” with 
Temple’s enthusiasm for temperance, with the intervention 
of Manning—who, like himself, was once offered the Sub- 
Almonership and who, but for his conversion to Rome, 
might have become Archbishop of Canterbury—in the 
London dockers’ strike. But it was his political realism 
which enabled him to outgrow and, indeed, to forget the 
trammels of the Court. He brought the Church trium- 
phantly into the twentieth century. 

The Bishops remain in the House of Lords. The decline 
of the influence of the Upper Chamber hinders them. 
They are also hindered by the increase in the episcopate 
after the War, which makes even more anomalous than 
before the limitation of their seats by seniority, since the 
Church is now unduly represented in the House of Lords 
by men who have been too long upon the Bench. A re- 
form whereby they can be elected either directly by the 
Church Assembly or among themselves after the manner 
of the representative Peers of Scotland is long overdue. 
In any event they need a wider hearing than the pages of 
Hansard and the tardily displayed reports of Parliamen- 
tary proceedings will now permit. 

In rivalry with the House of Lords comes the increas- 
ingly effective Church Assembly, itself one of the products 
of the Davidson Primacy. It is significant that the 
eloquent Bishop of Durham now delivers his best speeches 
not in the Lords, but in the Church Assembly. And there 
assuredly the Churchmen who know how to influence 
political life will come to the front. The vigour with which 
the Archbishop has condemned the Italian invasion of 
Abyssinia suggests that the Bishops are as alive tocontem- 
porary problems as they were in 1926, and no one who has 
studied the history of the English Church believes that the 
long line of ecclesiastical statesmen which began with 
St. Dunstan came finally to an end with Queen Victoria’s 
favourite chaplain. 


OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


By EDWARD SHILLITO 


HE Christian Year begins with Advent. It begins 
with a remembrance of the End. Before we see 
the acts one by one we look swiftly at the end of the 
drama. We see the pattern of the whole scene, and 
then we think upon the parts. Before we follow for 
yet another time the movements of the divine music 
we hear the finale in which all the themes are inter- 
woven and fulfilled. At the beginning of the year the 
worshipper has an assurance given to him that there 
will be such an end. 

“A Christian knows,” said Liddon, “ that he passes 
his earthly life between two momentous facts. Behind 
him is the Incarnation. Before him is the Judgement.” 
If this is a true statement, there is good reason why the 
worshipper should think these two moments together, 
and adjust his eyes to the character of the entire scene 
before he sets out for Bethlehem. He _ interprets 
the parts by the whole, and thereby he is saved 
from making his thinking purely historical. He will 
think personally since the things which he recalls do 
hot belong to a dead past. They are living realities in 
’ process to which he also belongs. He sees himself 
also between the movements. 

In her last novel, Gaudy Night, Miss Sayers tells how 
one of her characters listened to music: “ Peter could 
hear the whole intricate pattern every part separately 
and simultaneously, each independent and equal, separate 
but inseparable, moving over and under and through, 
ravishing heart and mind together.’ What lover of 


music does not covet such a gift? There should be 
the same way of listening to the Christian Word. It is 
to help us so to listen that we are called at the very 
beginning to look over the interval to the end. We 
do not know how long it may be in terms of history ; 
for each of us as he measures his own part it is bound 
to be short. 

The liturgies, the chants, the noble beauty of the 
prophecies chosen for this season have a solemn and 
constraining power over the human spirit. Who can 
hear unmoved the cry of St. Paul from the heart of a 
despairing world: ‘The night is far spent, the day 
is at hand.” It is as though a voice broke the silence 
from some forgotten citadel in the soul. 

The hearer with any sensitiveness will confess that 
the Symbols of Advent with their vast and awful fears 
and hopes are deeply impressive. But he may dismiss 
them as strange to the world in which he spends his 
days. Before he enters the Church he is in one kind 
of world of which he has some knowledge—only in part, 
it is true, but knowledge that makes sense of things as 
they are. Within the Church he hears words which 
do not seem to belong to that familiar world. ‘ The 
day is at hand”; but what day is this? “Lo, He 
comes with clouds descending”; but what do such 
words in hymns mean in the homely language which he 
uses outside the Church? Such a worshipper is not 
comforted by the answer that this is poetry ; he knows 
that, but because it is poetry, it should be truth; when 
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poets use symbols it is not to escape from truth, but to 
be its loyal interpreters. There must be a reality which 
is struggling to expression in these dim and cloudy 
types and symbols. There must be such a reality or 
they will slowly but certainly cease to hold the mind 
and heart of man. But what is the reality ? 

The interpreters of such things declare that in the 
story of humanity there was a beginning and there will 
be an end. This is not a race without starting-point 
and without goal. There is a divine purpose being 
fulfilled in all that lies between that beginning and that 
end. This secret is not discovered by man in his seeking, 
but it does not make null all that man has found. 

It is indeed a strange world into which we are invited 
to come. But is it so strange to us as it was to our 
fathers? They listened during Advent to Liddon 
discoursing in St. Paul’s upon the Great Anticipation ; 
they heard him preach with his grave and thrilling voice 
upon the words “It is done.” They entered St. Paul’s 
out of their own familiar world in which it was still 
almost a religious dogma to believe in progress, and to 
see humanity pressing upward, on and ever on. It 
must have seemed to them that they were living in two 
worlds: one a world of gradual progress, the other a 
world of crisis in which things happened within the 
life of mankind, and there would be an end. Some 
no doubt rebelled in those days. Some lived happily in 
two worlds at the same time. 

Is the gulf as wide today? Does the worshipper 
who leaves Ludgate Hill for St. Paul’s pass from one 
world to another with no relation between them? No 
obligation is laid upon the preacher to fit the message 
of revelation to the present world-scheme of his hearers. 
Nor will he lightly exchange the old images of truth for 
new. But if he is wise he will recognise the spiritual 
condition of his hearers, and use in his preaching a 


— 
language which will not be remote from them. There are 
some allies on his side in the citadel of their lives, There 
are traitors in the City of Mansoul. 

Today men are no longer inexperienced in a wor 
of which the language of crisis and apocalypse must be 
used. They do not think that revolutions belong to the 
old times ; they are living in a day which is as a thousanq 
years in the history of nations. They understanq 
too in a world such as this the ancient call to wate) 
since they know not the day nor the hour. The statesmay 
no less than others knows this; what is said unto one 
is said unto all: “ Watch!” This does not mean that 
the worshipper of today will accept at once this call to 
watch, but he is ready to hear it. It fits into his ow, 
condition. He must be led to see how urgent the eal] 
is to him to take his place in the spiritual drama, 
The preachers of other days might even envy the 
preacher of today. He is certainly not granted by his 
hearers the same unquestioned assumptions. They may 
be hesitating in their creed ;_ but they are ready to listen 
to preaching that is not only sincere, but passionate, 
They do believe that no relation of human life is com. 
parable in its importance to its relation to God, if only 
they can be sure of God. They are prepared to hear 
of such a God, Who is not far away but in the drama, 
leading it to an end worthy of the long travail. They 
do not set limits to the Action of God; it may be slow 
or swift. Nor do they deny that the sounds that they 
hear within their hearts come from a hand which knocks 
at the door. 

But if the preacher is to speak to their condition, he 
must be not only sincere, but passionate; so he will speak 
not in vain in these Advent days to the spirit of man, 
At his bidding the pilgrim may rise up and set out 
upon the journey. For him the Christian Year wil 
begin in carnest. 


A BOAT-LOAD OF POLITICIANS 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


HE Liberian launch, lying beyond the bar off Grand 
Bassa, was making its maiden voyage down the 
coast from Cape Palmas to Monrovia. It cannot have 
been more than 30 feet long, not that I was able to pace 
it, packed as it was with black politicians. There were 
150 of them on board, and when we came along side 
in the surf boat, they shouted that there was no room, 
that we should sink the boat, they implored the captain 
to keep us out. They were badly scared, for most of 
them kad never been at sea before, and the last evening 
they | ad nearly run on the rocks off Sinoe. The launch 
tilted with their fear, first one way, then the other, 
but the owner got us on board, he even found us enough 
room to set up chairs, though we couldn’t, once placed 
there, stir a foot. 

The launch had been bought second-hand for £18 
and repaired for £25. The owner had installed two 
old automobile engines, a Dodge and a Studebaker, 
and except off Sinoe, all had gone well. We slid further 
away from the yellow sandy strip of Africa, the fringe of 
dark green forest behind the tin shacks of Grand Bassa. 
The captain, a great fat Kru man in a widebrimmed 
hat and a singlet, stood in a little glass shelter and 
shouted orders down a telephone to the engine room 
just beneath his feet, the sun came blindingly up over 
the thin Japanese cotton awning, a Nonconformist 
minister went to sleep on my shoulder, and the politicians 
temporarily ceased arguing about the election and 
began to argue with the captain. 

“Say, captain,” they protested in formless nasal 
American negro voices, ‘‘ you don’t wanta use both engines 





yet. You gotta put out further before you use both 
engines,’ and the captain argued back and _ presently 
gave way. The poor man couldn't issue one order 
without setting the passengers arguing with him, Some- 
times he lost his temper and threatened to put them 
in irons. 

It was 60 miles to Monrovia, and the launch took 
seven hours, lurching with incredible slowness across 
the flat scorching African sea with the rocking motion 
of the 150 argumentative politicians. It was an 
Opposition boat, and the presence of a white man on 
board began to have deep political significance. Before 
we reached Monrovia every delegate was convinced that 
England was behind them. There was to be a Con- 
vention in Monrovia of the Unit True Whig Party to 
elect a Presidential candidate to oppose President Barclay 
and the True Whig Party. All is fair during a Liberian 
election, and the Government Agent at Cape Palmas 
had tried to arrest the owner of the boat and hold it up 
till the convention was over. He had also spread rumours 
only too plausible that the launch was not seaworthy. 
Some of the delegates were supporters of a Mr. Cooper, 
others of ex-President King of slavery ill-fame, %, 
although they all belonged to the same party, they had 
plenty to argue about, and the arguments got fiercet 
after midday, after the tin basins of cassava roots had 
been handed round (for meals were included in the tariff) 
and bottles of cane juice. The cane juice in the mid-day 
heat worked quickly; almost immediately half the 
150 politicians were roaring drunk, They couldn't 4 
anything about it, because if they moved more than 4 
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foot, the boat heeled over. Once there was a panic 
on board at a loud crash which reminded them of the 
rocks off Sinoe. Some tried tostand up and others shouted 
tothemto bestill, and the boat heeled over and the captain 
was heard shouting that he would put any man who moved 
jnirons. I couldn't move because the Nonconformist mini- 
ster was still asleep on my shoulder, and the panic 
subsided. We hadn’t struck a rock, somebody had 

sed out under the cane juice and his head had hit 


the deck. 

An old old man without any teeth suddenly said, 
“Do you know in Monrovia they have a map of the 
whole of Liberia? I am going to go and see it. It is in 
the possession of a family called Anderson. They have 
had it for years. Everyone who goes to Monrovia asks 
to see the map.” Then a lot of people began to trap me 
jnto saying whether I was financing Mr. Cooper or Mr. 
King. I might have made history that day, for I am sure 
if Lhad said I was financing Mr. Cooper, no one would 
have voted for Mr. King. And all the while behind the 
frieze of black faces, a mile away the yellow beach slid 
unchangingly by without a sign of human occupation, 
Somebody was fishing from the end of the boat and with 
tiresome regularity catching a large fish. It might have 
been the same fish just as it might have been the same 
patch of sand, but every time the captain would leave the 
wheel, tread over the sprawl of limbs ‘into the bows, and 
presently, announcing in a loud commanding voice, as if 
he was ordering somebody to be clamped into irons, 
“ 4 fish,” he would enter the fact in his log book. There 
would be a momentary break in the babble until a voice 
began angrily : “* Mishter Cooper ish ish a young man.” 
“ Ex-Presh—Pres—Presh, Mishter King has _ exshper, 
exshperish, . . .”” 

The Nonconformist Minister hadn’t drunk anything. 
He woke up suddenly and without removing his head 
from my shoulder said, “‘ We shall never go straight in 
Liberia until we let God into our convention, We must 
let God choose.” 

I said, “* 1 agree, of course, but how will you know 
which candidate God wants to choose ? ” 

He said, ‘God made pencils, but man made india- 
rubber.” 

The old man without any teeth said, ‘** That’s a true 
word,” 

The minister said, “* They’ll give us cards when we go 
to the convention and we shall have to put a mark against 
aname. But pencil can be rubbed out with indiarubber. 
If we want God to have a chance in this convention, we 
must take our pencils and push the point right through 
one of the names, tear it right out, then they won't be 
able to do anything with indiarubber.”’ 

By the late afternoon nearly everyone was asleep ; they 
woke when the promontory that shelters Monrovia came 
insight: the German consulate and just above the beach 
the long white front of the British Legation. They 
began to tidy themselves for the capital, put on waistcoats 
and ties, to wave, when the panic was over as we heeled 
across the bar, to the reception committee on the little 
jetty, the smart Monrovian politicians who cheered and 
embraced each other with excitement. 

But I never quite got away from my fellow passengers. 
Every day I spent in Monrovia some seedy individual 
would pluck at my sleeve among the wooden shacks of 
Water Street and drawing me aside would remind me that 
We had travelled together, pointing out to me, as the 
secret. financier of the Opposition party, that he had left 
his affairs in bad shape at Cape Palmas or Sinoe and was 
nding life in the capital very very expensive. Indeed, 
most of the opposition sooner or later had to be sent home 
at the expense of the President, 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By MONICA REDLICH 

A LADY in a recent divorce case complained that her 

husband did not respect her. ‘ He called me a@ 
kitten.” It was very sad. There was (we may be certain) 
a time when she liked nothing better than these rather 
fanciful terms of endearment. Kitten, sparrow, mouse, 
even (after the French fashion) cabbage—she had re- 
sponded to them all in her day. But she was in point of 
fact ten-stone-four and a member of the Women’s Golf 
Team, and, understandably enough, it had dawned on 
her that she was misunderstood. She was being liked for 
the wrong reasons. 

But aren’t we all? Is there anyone on earth who does 
not know that agonised twinge of the amour propre, like a 
still living nerve impaled on a dentist’s probe, which 
comes when we are complimented on qualities which we 
(a) didn’t think we possessed, and (+) regard with abhor- 
rence? Peoplewhom we meet through a friend in common 
show every sign of having liked us: and then, when the 
party is over, the friend leads us approvingly 
into a corner, pats us on the back, and says, “ Brian 
adored you. He thought you were so wonderfully 

practical.” The nerve jumps in anguish, and we give a 

ghastly smile. 

It would not be so bad if these things did not mas- 
querade as compliments. Genuine compliments (genuine, 

I mean, from the receiver's point of view) are entirely all 

very well, and I have yet to meet the person so lofty- 

minded as to despise them. The girl who knows perfectly 

well that her rating is * tolerable ’’ will blossom like a 

rose if someone says she is lovely. The writer whose 

books have been praised in every review in London will 
turn red with pleasure if somebody tells him they have 
read one. Anything which confirms our own estimate of 
ourselves, or, better still, exaggerates it enough to let us 
in for a little blissful deprecation, is exquisitely in order. 

But to be praised for nice manners when we pride our- 

selves on our brusqueness; to be complimented for 

sweetness when we aim at sophistication, or for careful 
driving when we have just dared the entire Police Force 

—that is another story, and a very pathetic one. All 

over the British Isles, today and daily, it is being repeated 

with local variations. County lawn-tennis champions are 
being loved because they are fragile, blondes for being good 
housewives, noted pianists for their ankles, strong men 
because they are ‘so funny, darling.” great poets for being 
handy about the house. I myself (if I may say so) have 
always aimed at a certain quiet dignity, suitable for one 
who hoped to impress editors, hall-porters, and so forth, 

One day, after an interview from which I hoped much 

and during which I had been as quiet, as dignified, as 

navy-blue-and-no-frills as I could manage, my introducer 
reported to me in tones of content: ‘ Mr. So-and-so 
liked you very much—he thought you were so sprightly.” 
James Stephens once said in my hearing, “ If you ask 
someone why he is in love with you, and he says * because 
of your chin,’ or your foot, or something silly, that is all 
right; but if people can say exactly why they love you, 
then they are not in love any more.” At that rate, of 
course, the kitten-lady should have stayed where she was 
and counted her blessings, instead of rushing off to 
complain. Similarly, no doubt, if you are content to be 
loved for your left elbow, or for being a kitten, you are 
still in love: but if you begin to want vour finer qualities 
recognised, all is lost. Well, that’s as may be, as we say 
when exchanging scandal. On more mundane levels, 
however, it seems fairly certain that we shall have to go 
on being liked for (to us) the wrong reasons. Our finer 
qualities must languish uncomplimented, while insensitive 
fools commend us for traits which we do not possess. But 
- don't we ?> What I mean is, are they such fools after all ? 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Storm Song.”. By Denis Johnston. At the A.D.C. 
Theatre, Cambridge 


For the last thirty-five years Ireland has maintained a 
searcely challenged ascendancy over the English theatre. 
The reason is primarily political. The Irish Literary Theatre 
had the inestimable advantage of being born into a period of 
intense social disorder. Its growth went side by side with the 
expansion of nationalist feeling which found political expres- 
sion in the rebellions of 1916 and 1921, and the success of its 
dramatists arose largely from the fact that they had in this 
rising tide of nationalism, as English dramatists had not, a 
dramatic subject which went straight to the heart of their 
audiences. Similarly, the decline of the Abbey dates from the 
Treaty. It had started by being in advance of political 
thought, but it had been gradually outstripped by the political 
awareness which it had assisted to develop, and by 1925 most 
of its dramatists were clearly still playing tunes which had 
lost their magic years before. 

This was the opportunity of the Gate Theatre. The Gate 
was founded in 1925, and soon showed that it was more in 
touch with Irish thought than was the Abbey. Its members 
recognised that the elements in Irish life which were of 
dramatic interest had changed, and they introduced modern 
European theatrical forms in place of the exhausted traditions 
of the Abbey. The most important member of the theatre 
is Mr. Denis Johnston, whose best work seems to me to be 
quite as important to the theatre today as were the plays 
of Synge and Mr. Yeats at the beginning of the century. 
Storm Song is not his best work, but the most slight and 
least impressive play that he has so far written. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be judged by the standards that one summarily 
applies to the average contemporary play. Mr. Johnston’s 
writing is always distinguished even where his subject is 
trivial, and this play, which is a failure because its subject 
is in essence trivial throughout, is still worth half a dozen 
popular successes. The scene of Storm Song is set on an 
island off the west coast of Ireland where a documentary 
film is being made. Szilard, the director, is a fanatic for 
the camera; he has spent the summer on the island making 
a truthful record of the islanders’ life, and although he knows 
that the storm sequence which he wants for the climax of 
the film could be easily and as effectively faked in the studios, 
he refuses to leave the island until he has had a chance to 
photograph a genuine storm. After weeks of delay the 
storm arrives, and Szilard loses his life attempting to take 
the fishermen retrieving their nets in the gale. His death 
is ingeniously capitalised by the film company, and the film 
proves a resounding commercial success. 

This theme, down to Szilard’s death, is presented with 
remarkable theatrical skill; there is comic invention as well 
as straightforward dramatic force in Mr. Johnston’s pictures 
of the film unit struggling against obstacles arbitrarily imposed 
by headquarters, in their relations with the islanders, in their 
encounter with a drove of vacuous visitors, and in Szilard’s 
emotional rivalry with Gordon King, an assistant whose 
cinematic theories are militantly at variance with his. All 
these scenes revolve around the dynamic character of Szilard. 
The two scenes in which he does not appear are less successful ; 

‘the one, an interlude in a house on the mainland opposite the 
island, is good enough in itself as a dramatic exercise, but 
does not belong to the structure of the play ; the other, in a 
London cinema after the film’s premicre, is flat and ineffective. 
The last scene leaves one with the suspicion that Mr. Johnston 
realised as well as anyone that the theme was not really worth 
his attention. 

The leading parts in the 4.D.C. production are well, and 
the subsidiary parts inadequately, filled. Mr. Marne Mait- 
Jand’s Szilard is a performance of which any professional 
actor might be proud, and Mr. Andrew Winser’s study of his 
assistant Gordon King, Mr. George Rylands’ superb burlesque 
1 a comatose nobleman, and Miss Teresa Mayor's portrait of 
another of the visitors to the island also demand high praise. 
But the effect of the production was gravely diminished by 
performances in some of the smaller parts which gave evidence 
of insuflicient rehearsal, and by catastrophic attempts at an 
Irish accent. Derek VERSCLOYLE, 


The Cinema 


“La Bandera.”’ At the Curzon. 
the Leicester Square. 
At the London Pavilion 





““Woman Tamer.” At 
“Come Out of the Pantry” 





THE camera swings down from the night sky above the Paris 
roofs to a narrow ill-lit street where a drunken girl is dancing 
with her lover.’ A man slips out of a doorway and she 
clutches him. Only after he has pushed her aside and 
disappeared into the warren of dance-halls and one-night 
hotels does she see the blood he has left smeared ACTOss 
her blouse. 


This is the effective opening of Za Bandera, a French fily 
of the Spanish Foreign Legion into whose anonymous ranks 
the murderer escapes after he has been robbed of all his money 
in a shabby Spanish port. It is an excellent illustration of 
the main advantage the film possesses over the. ordinary 
stage-play ; the means it has to place the drama in its general 
setting. .We have almost given up hope of hearing won 
with a vivid enough imagery: to. convey the climate of the 
drama. La Bandera on the stage would be, only one more 
melodrama of African heat and brutality and death, an intelli. 
gent melodrama saved from triteness by the character of 
the police spy, admirable and despicable, with his strung 
nerves and body of childish delicacy, who pursues the 
murderer even into the hard dangerous exile of the Legion, 
But the camera, because it can note with more exactitude and 
vividness than the prose of most: living playwrights the 
atmosphere of mean streets and cheap lodgings, gives the 
story background and authenticity. We recognise the truth 
of the general scene and are more prepared to accept the 
truth of the individual drama. 


But it is astonishing how seldom-in English films a director 
uses the camera in this way to establish a scene, a way of 
life, with which he and his audience are familiar, Mis; 
Lejeune’s remark, quoted at the end of this article, is an 
example of the social snobbery which hampers the English 
cinema. The material of English ‘films, unlike Freneh or 
American, is nearly always drawn from the Ieisured class, 
a class of which the director and his audience know really 
very little. Mr. Hitchcock sometimes indulges in crime or 
* low life,” but it is with the ** amused ” collector's air of a 
specialist in sensation. An English film as a rule means even- 
ing gowns by Hartnell, suitcases by Asprey. An excursion 
steamer to Margate (vide The Passing of the Third Floor Bach) 
becomes a luxury liner full of blondes in model bathing-dresses. 
Even in the worst French films one is not conscious of this class 
division, the cafés and dance-halls are of the kind familiar to the 
majority of the audience. The snobbery of such a film as 
Come Out of the Pantry, in which a duke’s son plays the part 
of a footman and shows himself so’‘* amusingly ”’ sociable in 
the pantry, would be quite meaningless to any but an English 
audience. 


It is not that one wants English directors to * go” pro- 
letarian (I remember with discomfort how Mr. Anthony 
Asquith, of all people, was sect to direct a film about workers 
on the Underground); one must accept this English-class- 
division which prevents the scenario writer or director from 
treating naturally and truthfully more than a very limited 
material, but let that material at any rate be drawn from his 
own experience, which is probably neither that of the very 
rich nor of the very poor. 

Woman Tamer is pure fantasy, a fast funny exciting 
story of how a rich banker pleads guilty to making false 
income-tax returns in order to get a few years’ peace from his 
publicity-hunting family, dies in prison and leaves a racketeet 
as guardian of his family.. It is the second best film to 
be be seen in London this week, though a death-bed scene 
and a murder do not quite strike the right note of care-free 
farce. 

Bon Mor or THE WEEK. 

‘* By sheer diligence and enthusiasm the cinema, which 295 yeats 
ago was producing such morsels as ‘What Drink Did,” has 20W 
arrived at the point when the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the 
President of the United States are all prepared to patronise 1% 
shows within a fortnight.” (Miss C. A, LEJEUSE). 


GRAHAM GREENE. 
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Rococo 


Ox Wednesday Sotheby's were privileged to sell one of those 
collections which one regrets to see scattered, because it was 
clearly formed by taste and insight, and not by the natural 
silting-up of rubbish which in time may take place in any big 
home. M. Fauchier-Magnan, the owner of the collection, 
clearly had definite views about art which led him towards 
the eighteenth century and, in particular, tewards the 
French and Venetian artists of the period. This being so, it 
was only natural that his collection should consist particularly 
of drawings, for the French artists of the period seem to have 
found the pencil their ideal technique, and most of the 
Venetians, like Tiepolo, run in paint to unmanageable scale. 
Only the landscape painters combine smallness with per- 
fection, and the Guardis and Roberts were among the most 
interesting of the paintings in the present collection. 

The most startling single group, however, consisted of the 
dozen drawings by Watteau, which, supported by others by 


‘his contemporaries and followers, gave as agreeable an idea 


as possible of that curiously Compound style, the early Rococo. 
Looking at Watteau’s paintings, it is easy to see only the 
romantic, escapist, aristocratic qualities in his style, and it is 
only in his drawings that we see in their pure form the com- 
plementary realistic and bourgeois features. 

Watteau’s art is the expression of a curious phase in French 
history. The old theory that the Rococo is entirely an art 
of the Court, and particularly of the Regent’s Court, will not 
hold water for a dozen reasons —of which the principal is 
that much of the best Rococo was produced in Paris, and not 
at Versailles, well before the death of Louis XV. It can much 
more plausibly be connected with the new disposition of 
the various classes at the turn of the seventeenth century. 
At this moment the bourgeoisie, particularly the gens de la 
finance, had attained not only wealth and practical im- 
portance, but also social position and recognition. Inter- 
marriage had blended them with the old noblesse d’épée, and the 
result was a new class with great wealth, great aspirations 
to elegance, but with some of the common sense surviving 
from its previous condition. A compound class such as this 
must necessarily seek expression in a compound kind of art, 
and in the Rococo we can see traces of both the elements 
present in the social compound. The desire to play at being 
aristocratic is reflected in the pastoral element characteristic 
of Watteau’s themes, which made him paint Embarkations 
for Cythera rather than the peasant scenes of Le Nain or 
the Bohemian scenes of Valentin. On the other hand, 
common sense banned the pompous classicism of the Louis XIV 
style; the dress and gods of Greece were abandoned in favour 
of more up-to-date conventions. In technique the same 
mixture is to be found: in one sense Watteau derives from 
Rubens, the greatest master of the Baroque, but everything 
borrowed from him is translated into terms of a realism more 
closely allied to the genre painters of the Netherlands, and 
based, as drawings such as those in the present collection 
show, on a minutely careful study of nature. 

As the Rocozo developed, the aristocratic element gradually 
came to predominate, as the split between the new mixed 
aristocracy and the middle classes grew greater. Rococo 
became more and more a Court art, and there are far more 
Baroque and far fewer realistic qualities in Boucher than in 
Watteau. The former also escaped much further from reality, 
particularly into the convention of orientalism, which appears 
in the lovely painting La Péche Chinoise (77) in the Fauchier- 
Magnan collection. In its final stages the Rococo is repre- 
sented by Fragonard, who in a drawing like La Suliane (12) 
concentrates all the elegance of line and lightness of touch in 
which the Rococo excelled. When he applies this to a simple 
theme, as in Le Songe du Mendiant (11) there is a contra- 
diction between style and matter which destroys the harmony 
of the whole. The simplicity of pre-Revolutionary classicism 
in form and content is attained by Hubert Robert in his 
painting of the Orangery at Versailles (92). 

In Venice the whole development is retarded. In Tiepolo 
much of the Baroque survives, and it is only in Guardi that 
the Rococo compound is reached, but with the ingredients 
rather differently mixed in this case-—more realism in the 


scenes chosen and more stylisation in the actual idiom of 


drawing and painting. ANTHONY BLUN?. 
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*°A Saint-Lazare!... 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


* A Saint-LAzarE!...° Quin‘aentendu, sur un ton lugubre, 
fredonner ce triste refrain d’une complainte réaliste, laquelle 
fut jadis célébre dans la France entiére ? La voici, semble-t-il, 
destinée 4 connaitre de nouveau la popularité, en raison des 
transformations entreprises actuellement dans la_sinistre 
maison, de ténébreuse mémoire. Et c'est l'image saisissante 
d'un Paris maléfique et tourmenté que fait revivre aussitét 
lévocation, tant de fois maudite, de Yinfernale vie... & 
Saint-Lazare ! 

Il n’est pas de touriste visitant notre capitale qui n‘ait, 
en se rendant de la Place de la République 4 la gare du Nord, 
remarqué, 4 intersection du Boulevard Magenta et de la Rue 
du Faubourg Saint-Denis, ce batiment noir et lézardé, dont 
Yentrée monumentale retient Dattention la plus distraite. 
Les moins avertis se renseignent sur l’identité de cette sombre 
demeure. ‘* C’est la Prison Saint-Lazare,”’ leur est-il répondu. 
Et, aussit6t, de surgir l’obsédante vision des mille miséres, 
des mille souffrances dont ces lieux furent, depuis plus de 
huit siécles, les témoins silencieux. 

En Van 1110, Vendroit se trouvait situé en dehors de 
lenceinte de Paris. La femme du roi Louis VI, Alix de Savoie, le 
cl o'sit pour l’édification d’une léproserie. Cinq cents ans plus 
tard, en 1632, Saint Vincent de Paul, l'un des plus illustres 
héros de la charité chrétienne, le fondateur de la communauté 
des scours vouées au service des malades pauvres, le créateur 
de l'institution des Enfants Trouvés, y installait les Lazaristes, 
ou Prétres de la Mission. Vers 1779, létablissement était 
transformé en maison de correction pour les hommes: on y 
enfermait aussi les aliénés; on y détenait sur lettres de 
cachet les fils de famille dissipateurs; on y cadenassait 
méme les pamphleétaires ; c’est ainsi, qu’en 1785, Beaumarchais, 
Yauteur du Barbier de Seville et du Mariage de Figaro, dit 
faire, en ce sinistre asile, une retraite forcée. Le 13 Juillet, 
1789, aux heures troubles de la tourmente révolutionnaire, 
les batiments furent pillés et en partie incendiés. Convertis en 
prison d’Etat, en 1793, ils virent s‘entasser dans leurs gedéles 
plus de douze cents personnes ; au nombre de ces infortunés 
se trouvaient deux poétes: Jean Antoine Roucher et André 
Chénier, qui furent livrés 2 la guillotine le méme jour, le 7 
thermidor, 1794. On a souvent conté que André Chénier 
dit, pour répondre 4 l'appel le désignant pour le supréme sacri- 
fice, interrompre les stances qu’il était, en ce moment-la, en 
traindecomposer. Voici les derniéres lignes tracées par sa plume: 

** Avant que, de ses deux moitiés, 
Ce vers que je commence ait atteint la derniere, 
Peut-étre, en ces murs effrayés, 
Le messager de mort, noir recruteur des ombres, 
Eseorté d’infames soldats, 
Remplira de mon nem ces longs corridors sombres.”’ 


ee 
. . . . . . 


Comment ne pas étre ému en revivant les derniers instants 
de ce jeune homme de trente-deux ans, assez maitre de sot 
pour fixer d'une main sire, en face de la mort, ses ultimes 
pensées ? Son souvenir plane toujours au-dessus des murs 
qui abritérent une fin aussi héroique. 

De nouveaux massacres devaient encore ensanglanter ces 
lieux prédestinés, pourrait-on croire, & demeurer, 2 travers 
les siécles, le théatre de tortures de toutes sortes. En 1871 
notamment, les Fédérés et les Versaillais sy livrérent des 
combats particuliérement atroces. 

Depuis cette époque, I’ ére sanglante s‘est apaisée, sans que 
le renom de l’établissement y ait gagné en prestige. II est, en 
effet, devenu une prison réservée aux femmes coupables. 

Selon un plan durbanisme intelligemment congu, la 
géhenne actuelle, privée du confort le plus élémentaire, 
manquant de laération et de léclairage indispensables, fera 
prochainement place 4 des batiments modernes, qui comprend- 
ront vastes dortoirs, lavabos individuels, cabinets de consulta- 
tion disposant de tous les appareils perfectionnés de stérilisation 
et d’analyse, bains et douches, ateliers, réfectoires, cuisines, 
cantines, lavoirs, le tout doté 4 profusion dair et de lumiére. 
La noire prison va devenir un préventorium populaire. Cette 
ccuvre, d'une importance sociale de premier plan, sera rcalis¢e 
dans un avenir immédiat, puisqu’on envisage la fin des travaux 
pour le mois de mars prochain. Ajoutons que, pour effacer le 
souvenir du réle coercitif des batiments anciens, on donnera 2 
Ja nouvelle construction le nom de “* Matson Saint-Lazare.” 


R. L. V. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Hired Cows 

A much advertised change in farming finance is likely to stir 
a new and national effort towards the provision of cheap credit 
to farmers ; and the reasons for the urgency of the need are 
curious. Farmers are so short of capital and at the same time 
so anxious to produce goods for which the price is assured 
and the payment immediate that they are buying stock, 
especially milch cows, on the instalment principle. Adver- 
tisements of cows to be sold in this way multiply ; and we 
are faced by this odd and not healthy contradiction that while 
farmers cannot obtain direct credit, those who supply him 
ean. The fact is not of course necessarily regrettable. American 
economists have argued that it is the ideal system for it 
universalises credit; but there are dangers, and the danger 
that is most generally feared in England is that stock-raising 
is seriously decaying. It needs capital, in the sense that the 
stock raiser must wait for his money. It already becomes a 
question where the stock are coming from ; and that question 
is not satisfactory in a country which is perhaps, with only 
Ireland as a rival, the very best in the world for producing 
animals of pure breed and high stamina. ’ 

* * * * 

A Winter Albino 


This is the true story of a bird that willingly exchanged 
freedom for captivity. A doctor in a Home County keeps a 
few birds in cages that are large enough to be called aviaries. 
In one of these was a hen bullfinch whose personality so 
pleased a wild bird that he would come daily and perch on 
the cage and talk to the imprisoned beauty. He was so 
insistent that at last he was admitted to the cage, and ever 
since has evidently relished his position. But a strange thing 
has happened. When he first came to sing on the cage he was 
clad in the full salience of colour, of red and black and white 
and other subtler tints. Today all his colours, save a slight 
and delicately diffused pink on the breast, have faded into 
whiteness. He looks a born albino. The bird appears to be 
very fit; and his spring moult is awaited with eagerness, 
Will his colours be restored to him or will he grow into a 
revived whiteness ? It would be interesting to know whether 
aviculturists have had any similar experiences and whether 
they attribute the disappearance of the colour to a change of 
diet or of circumstance. 

* ® * * 


Winter Babies 

Is it general, or is it a peculiarity of one place, that the hedge- 
hogs, those queer nocturnal hibernating animals, have bred 
families in the late autumn? Two babies—ludicrous, almost 
helpless, quite regardless of enemies, if any—were found last 
week perambulating the walls of a country cottage as if 
attempting to discover the warmth within. The garden is a 
particular favourite of the animal. Last winter several 
emerged from hibernation, on the temptation of a warm inter- 
val, and were caught by a frost, a nipping frost, and in spite of 
subsequent warmth and coddling died of the exposure. What 
will be the fate of these soft-quilled, tender babies born on the 
edge of winter? Is it possible that they will be able to hiber- 
nate successfully, or will even have acquired the hibernating 
instinct ? They were willing to accept a meal of milk, but 
have been sought in vain since and have not returned to the 
lure. We know very little about the hedgehog, though it is 
extremely common. I am inclined to think that it moves 
over wider areas than is generally supposed. At any rate I 
have come upon them voyaging across a common with a 
purposeful directness which suggests that they are making a 
point. Some keepers (so-called) say that they hunt for the 
eggs of ground-nesting birds as deliberately as a fox or a pair 
of jackdaws. They multiply, in spite of the fact that their 
scent is peculiarly powerful and excites dogs (such is my 
experience) more than that of any other beast. The chief 
reason perhaps of their numbers is that they breed freely at 
any season, as the appearance of these belated youngsters 
indicates. 

* * * * 

A Sheltering Gold-Crest 

Another little incident of the week in natural history may 
be worth recording. An ardent student of birds was walking 
across a bit of rough, rather marshy ground not so far from 





London, when he almost trod on a field mouse which dis. 
appeared into a tuft in front of him. For the sake of Mere 
curious activity he searched the tuft to track down the mouse’ 
retreat. To his utter astonishment he found, lurking in the 
protection of the weeds, a single golden-crested wren, Ho 
touk the bird into his hand and looked carefully to see if he 
could find any siga of injury ; but there was none. When he 
opened his hand wide the bird climbed up on to his thumb 
surveyed him and the world with unruffled calm, and after a 
while flew off out of sight. The weather was foul and the bird 
had apparently retired to the tuft just for protection. What 
a tame and what a brilliant bird it is! You may watch them 
where they are numerous—as in Westmorland in winter— 
almost as you may watch a flower ; and you will scarcely find 
a flower that has anthers or petals so vividly brilliant as the 
crested head. 
* * * * 

Pigeons and Peregrines 

It is a far cry from the wren to the hawk (though there is q 
legend that the wren won the kingship of birds by settling 
on the eagle’s back). A more or less new threat against the 
biggest and finest of our falcons, the peregrine, is, I hear, 
developing. The pigeon-fanciers still demand its extinction, 
Now pigeon-racing is a very widely spread sport. It has 
been recorded by the R.S.P.B. that no fewer than two million 
birds are released yearly on one railway system alone. The 
figure is doubtless not above the mark. ‘To see the birds 
released at such a centre as Tewkesbury is a sight not to be 
missed. With what a splendid impetus these homers rise 
and circle and shoot to their destinations. The acuteness 
of their vision is witnessed by the skill and the certainty 
with which they avoid the network of wires above that 
popular railway station. It would be a pity and a great loss 
if such birds were struck down by a great hawk. But what 
proportion run any risk whatever? Peregrines are very rare 
indeed in all counties except sume of those in the West 
bordering ou the sea. To condemn this comparatively rare 
and splendid falcon because now and then a racing pigeon 
is lost is beyond all reason. Incidentally it is good news 
that a great number of countries are now busy with schemes 
for protecting particular hawks and eagles: the United 
States, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, New South Wales 
were all mentioned in the autumn edition of Bird Notes 
and News as busy with the protection of different species of 
the great birds of prey. Cannot we in this country prevent 
keepers and collectors destroying the harriers and the occasional 
kite that remain to us? The loss of that queer and most 
interesting bird, the honey-buzzard, is lamented; but | 
doubt whether human persecuticn was chiefly to blame in 
his regard. It is perhaps a bird of the class of hoopoe and 
golden oriole and, maybe, lesser bittern that cannot quite 
decide to regard this island as a native home. 

* * % * 


The Value of Ashes 


It is one of the wonders of the English garden that it can 
induce plants from the mountains even of Asia and Europe 
to flourish on the plain. Our rock, or scree gardens, to use a 
phrase growing into favour, multiply and improve out of all 
recognition. ‘The earlier rockery that resembled an ash- 
heap has almost gone; but one antique superstition has 
come back as a standard belief. Research workers proved 
conclusively of the ordinary garden that the habit of the 
lazy gardener who mixed ashes with the soil for the sake of 
easier digging by so much diminished the fertility of the 
soil. In some rock gardens at any rate this conclusion does 
not hold. The difficulty in cultivating some rock plants is 
that the roots, so to say, must have air and exercise, both. 
The exclusion of air may be almost as fatal as lack of moisture 
or, in the case of such treasures as the lithospermum, the 
presence of lime or chalk. In certain circumstances and 
under due control it is found that ashes may supply the ait 
better than most other minerals. A modicum of wisdom, 
if not of aesthetic value, was to be found in the suburban 
rockery of Victorian days. ‘Today, of course, some of the 


artists have reached such a point of extremity that they will 
not allow any plant whatever to interfere with the beauty 
of their Westmorland stones. 


W. Beacu TuoMas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tux Specrator.] 


THE TRAGEDY OF COAL 

[To the Editor of Tne Srecraror.] 
Sir,—May I ask for a few lines to comment on the letters 
which have arisen out of my article in The Spectator of 
November 15th ? 

First, a matter of figures. Sir George Mitchell thinks that 
my figure for average earnings in the coal-mining industry 
of about 45s. a week is misleading, and he makes the perfectly 
justifiable points (a) that the average includes other workers 
as well as persons employed at the coal-face, and (b) that 
average earnings are depressed by the amount of short-time 
worked. Both these points were implicit or explicit in my 
article. As Sir George says, “the criterion is the amount 
earned per annum,” and he quotes figures of £104 19s. 2d. 
in the worst-paid districts and £1383 2s. 8d. in Scotland. 
But these figures represent 40s. 4d. and 51s. 2d. a week 
respectively —or an average of 45s. 9d. So perhaps my figure 
of “about 45s.” was not very misleading after all. 

Secondly, Mr. Thomas Burns takes me to task for my 
“unrelieved gloom,” and suggests that a remedy could be 
found in an increase—artificially engendered, I presume—in 
the price of coal. That also is a suggestion upon which I 
touched in the original article. Mr. Burns admits that the 
price of export coal could not be raised ; indeed, he talks of 
subsidising it. But to maintain one price at home and a 
lower price abroad, and to do so by State action, is dumping 
of the most outrageous kind. It fits all the descriptions 
of dumping by which that practice has been defined, and 
roundly condemned, by almost every economic conference 
since the War. For us, the foremost exporting nation, to 
set an example of dumping on so large and deliberate a 
scale, would be suicidal. 

But that is not the only objection. Mr. Burns agrees that 
the only prospect of paying decent wages is for the industry 
to acquire an additional source of income. The only point 
of dispute is how that extra income should be raised. Mr. 
Burns says, *‘ from the consumers of coal.” And Mr. A. 
Herbert Gray, in a letter in which he expresses “ great 
gratitude *’ for Mr. Burns” “* fo-cible * reply to my ‘* hopeless 
summary,” makes my point for me by arguing that the 
necessary £30 millions (£20 millions would, incidentally, be 
nearer the mark) means less than £1 per head of the population 
and adding, ‘‘ I believe the very poorest would gladly pay 
that.” Why should the very poorest pay anything? Why, 
at least, should they pay as much as Mr. Gray or myself? 
Why not provide the money as an outright subsidy and 
assess it on the taxpayers in accordance with their ability to 
pay? Mr. Burns and Mr. Gray both seem to believe that 
for the State to use its power to get £30 millions out of the 
coal consumer’s pocket and hand it over to the mining 
industry is somehow different from a straight cash subsidy 
financed by taxation. The one, I suppose, is a ‘ remedy,” 
the other is ‘* demoralising relief.” But both are subsidies, 
the only difference being that the burden of the former is 
unfairly, the burden of the latter fairly, distributed. 

I don’t like a cash subsidy. But I like it infinitely better 
than Mr. Burns’ levy on the consumption of coal.—Yours, &c., 


6 Keats Close, London, N.W. 3. GEOFFREY CROWTHER. 


[To the Editor of Tux Serecraror.] 
Str,—Your leading article of last week on the coal situation 
is timely and challenging. You get right down to the root 
of the matter when you say: ‘“ The application of a long 
term policy of reconstruction can no longer be delayed.” 

I also read with much interest Sir George Mitchell's letter. 
He says: “ The position is very difficult and much mis- 
understood, and coal-owners are blamed for a condition 
of matters for which they are not responsible.” Sir George 
is tight. The coal-masters are not responsible for the present 
condition of the industry ; but that does not take us very 
far. What would we think of a colliery manager who met 
with a sudden influx of water in his pit, if he came to us 
and told us that he was not to blame? The reply would 


surely be: ‘‘ We know all that, but your job is to put your 
back into it and get over the difficulty.” 

The coal-mining industry does not lack able men, but 
the truth of the matter is that the system of multiple owner- 
ship—there are something like fourteen hundred coal com- 
panies in Great Britain—is completely out of date. If the 
leaders of the industry were honest with themselves, they 
would go to the Government and say frankly : ‘** The situation 
is beyond us. We need help from outside.” As one well- 
known coal-master put it: ‘ There are far too many of us 
to reach agreement on anything.” As Sir George Mitchell 
says: ‘* There is nothing wrong with the technical side of 
the industry.”” Here each individual concern can get things 
done ; in selling, we all hang together. 

I make the following suggestion—that the Government 
should appoint a permanent National Coal Board to regulate 
the industry. The nucleus of the Board, together with much 
valuable information, is to be found in the Reorganisation 
Commission, whose chairman is Sir Ernest Gowers. Some 
people say the Commission has achieved nothing. That 
view I do not share. It has covered the ground in such a 
way as to enable the National Coal Board to get imme- 
diately to work, and it could have been of immense advantage 
to the industry if the coal-owners had used it with judgement 
and foresight. 

The functions of this Board might be as follows : 

(1) To deal with the unification of royalties. This task would 
lose its magnitude if a royalty commissioner were appointed for 
each district-——all working on the same lines. 

(2) To proceed with the formation of a unification scheme 
covering the collieries of the country. If you reduce the number 
of operating concerns in the country to, say, 60, the average output 
per company would be a little less than 4,000,000 tons per year. 
Surely no reasonable man could ever say that such a concern 
was too big for proper management. Each company would then 
get a lease from the Government embracing the area in which it 
operates. 

(3) To organise and set up an adequate selling scheme with national 
control and with district autonomy. 

There is nothing in this proposed scheme which cuts across 
the principle of private enterprise or curbs in any way the 
initiative so essential for efficient working—especially on 
the producing side. 

I believe there is in the industry a considerable body of 
opinion which would be favourable to such a scheme as If 
have outlined, provided it gives fair play to the companies 
who are grouped together and to the officials who must 
necessarily be dispossessed of office. The weakness of the 
reorganisation Commission was that it had no settled plan. 
It just roved about trying to make an amalgamation wherever 
it thought there was a chance of doing so. 

Sir John Cadman, whose breadth of view is well-known, 
speaking in London recently, said: ‘* In my opinion, there 
will be no real or lasting peace in the coal industry until it is 
organised on a national basis, and until developments, facilt- 
tated by the Coal Mines Act, 1930, are generally applied.” 
The trouble is that the compulsory powers given by the 1980 
Act, both as regards a selling scheme and the Re-organisation 
Commission, were not adequate to the task. 

The Government have a mandate from the electors of this 
country to put the coal-mining industry on a sound basis. [ 
believe that if they tackle the problem with resolution and 
without delay, they will find a measure of agreement which 
would surprise them. Any Government which brings per- 
manent peace and stability to this industry will deserve well 
of the nation, and a prosperous coal trade in Great Britain 
would give a fillip to national well-being and contentment 
which would have far-reaching effects.—Yours, &c., 

MINING ENGINEER. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Probably most of your readers are feeling the shame 
that is expressed by the Rev. A. Herbert Gray in his letter 
relating to the injustice of the underpayment of the miners. 

The history of the coal industry over the past ten years 
and longer is certainly such as to make any Englishman deeply 
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ashamed and troubled, especially if he always tries to base 
his judgement in industrial disputes on a consideration of 
primary human values. It seems to me that the miners’ 
contention that a decent wage for the workers should be the 
first charge on the industry, is incontrovertible. That 
principle should surely be axiomatic in any industry, but its 
fundamental injustice is particularly evident in a_ basic 
industry that is of vital importance to the whole nation. If 
such an industry is inherently unable to meet that first claim, 
then surely the nation as a whole must assume responsibility. 
We should all foot the bill. But if the nation accepts its 
moral responsibility and in some way or other subsidises the 
industry, then as a matter of obvious business efficieney, it 
should assume sufficient control over the industry to ensure 
that it is carried on in all departments with the utmost 
possible efficiency. 

I think Mr. Gray’s enthusiasm rather runs away with him 
when he suggests a possible 25 per cent. increase in the price 
of coal; to a very great number that would be largely pro- 
hibitive, and to many it would in fact be a great injustice in 
itself, Although normally the price of a product should 
provide for an adequate wage for the producer, as things are 
at the moment a temporary solution by increase of price is 
open to this objection, that the burden would fall most heavily 
on those least able to bear it, that is the poor and the unem- 
ployed. In this respect a direct subsidy, however objection- 
able economically, would seem to be more equitable.—Yours 
taithfully, 

58 Parkway, Welwyn Garden City. 





D. L. TUCKER. 


[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 

Sir,-—It would be interesting to know what priee the Rev. 
A. H. Gray pays for his coal. He certainly is not speaking 
for me nor for thousands like me when he says ** We get our 
coal too cheap. But we do not want to get it so cheap.” 
Nor does he voice the experience of the great majority in 
this land when he says that “‘ the very warmth of our fires 
is spoilt for us because we know that the men in the most 
dangerous and arduous trade in the country are being 
shockingly underpaid.”” Nor would “ we eagerly pay an 
extra 25 per cent. for our coal.” 

This rather mushy talk can only do harm. It encourages 
the miners in the idea that they are more hardly done by 
than they really are. It is common knowledge that the 
hazards of the sea are much greater than the hazards of the 
mines. Yet we hear very little from our sailors about their 
hardships and about their money. 

During the recent election the Mineworkers’ Federation of 
Great Britain made great capital out of the fact that during 
the years 1927-1934, 7,839 were killed in our mines. In the 
same period 53,371 were killed on the roads of this country, 
mostly through luxury travel, and no one is greatly perturbed ! 
Yours faithfully, W. Herserr Warp. 

[To the Editor of Tux Sprcraror.] 

Sin,—If your correspondent Mr. Gray believes that he is 
really speaking * for the great mass of the ordinary people 
ef this country,” when he says, ** We get our coal too cheap. 
But we do not want to get it so cheap,” and * We would 
eagerly pay an extra 25 per cent. for our coal if this scandal 
could be removed from our national life. If manufacturers 
had to pay more for their coal, then the goods they produce 
would cost us more. We are quite willing to face that extra 
cost,” then he is profoundly ignorant of the actual con- 
ditions under which the great mass of the ordinary people 
of this country live. 

In the circumstances, it might be as well to remind some 
of your readers that the miners are not the only people who 
are poor; that a far larger section of society than Mr. Gray 
evidently represents cannot afford more than a bare minimum 
of the coal it needs even at the present price ; and that the 
income level of this section is so low that the smallest increase 
in the cost uf manufactured goods would immediately restrict 
consumption over a wide field. 

That Mr. Gray and his friends are men of sincere goodwill 
cannot be doubted for a moment, and this makes it the more 
unfortunate that their ideas should be so remote from any 
coherent sense of economic and social reality.—Yours faith- 
fully, ANTHONY GISHFORD. 

United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W.1, 


a 
=—= 


[To the Editor of Tux SrecTATOR,] 
Sir,—A ton of coal at the pit head realises on the ayer, e 
about 13s. 6d. Of that sum every penny can be accounted 
for, and no reasonable man can hold that it is possible 4, 
pay higher wages on this basis, if we leave out of consider. 
tion the question of royalties, the abolition of which woulg 
make available for wages an extra 4d. or 5d. a shift. 

What does disturb many people is the fact that the price 
of a ton of coal is trebled between the time when it leaves 
the pit head and the time when it arrives at the consumers 
door. We require, therefore, an account of the transactions 
of the middlemen before we can judge on the merits of the 
case for an increase in the price of coal. We are all ready 
to be convinced that it is necessary for two-thirds of the 
price of a ton of coal to be absorbed in distribution costs 
and only one-fifth to be received by the miner. In their 
own and in the public interest the distribution companies 
should publish detailed figures showing how these two-thirds 
are spent. If they decline to publish figures there is only 
one conclusion to be drawn, and the publie will not be slow 
to draw it. 

The issue is clear: out of the 40s. which I pay for a ton 
of coal the miner asks for 10s. 6d. instead of 8s. 6d. We 
must be sure that this change cannot be brought about 
except by an increase in the price, a step which would cause 
serious repercussions and would end in the miner paying for 
his own increase in wages by means of inereased prices of 
other commodities.— Yours faithfully, 


234 London Road, St. Albans, Herts. 7. lates Som 


THE FUTURE OF THE ANGLO-EINDIAN 

{To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sin,—I do not dispute Mr. Cedric Dover's statement that 
* students of somewhat greater accomplishment” than [ 
possess can detect a growing prejudice against mixed marriages 
even before the Indian Mutiny. Prejudices have often long 
histories and their origins are sometimes difficult to detect. 
Though few “students of somewhat greater achievement” 
will disagree with my remark that mixed marriages became 
impossible after the Indian Mutiny—an event which, like 
others of major importance, accelerated previous movements 
and accentuated previous trends of thought. Mr. Dover may 
be right in claiming that the prejudice dates back to 1780. 
But why 1780? 

Mr. Dover calls himself *‘ a rational Eurasian.” He wants 
fellow-Eurasians completely to forget their British ancestry 
and to identify themselves with the other peoples of India. 
This is invigorating doctrine from one who bears a name as 
blessed to many generations of Anglo-Indians (old style) as 
was Mesopotamia to the old lady, and I agree that in a country 
devoid of caste, communalism and racial prejudices the rational 
Eurasian will have as good a chance as the rational Indian. I, 
a self-styled rational European, immune from the suspicion 
that * black men begin at Calais,’ would like to sec a federal 

Surope overcome her own national, religious and racial preju- 
dices, but in Europe, as in India, prejudices are woven into the 
texture of our problems, and we may not, like Podsnap, dismiss 
them with a gesture of contempt. I wrote not for the rational 

Surasian, but for the rational man who might be also an 
Eurasian. 

Indeed, Mr. Dover should overcome his own prejudice 
against the Anglo-Indian leader, Sir Henry Gidney, whom, he 
says, the Daily Mail once described as ‘* the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form in the Legislative Assembly.” Surely, 
Lord Northcliffe intended his popular newspaper to reach the 
masses—to be, in fact, the poor whites’ journal.’ Why should 
not the peor whites’ journal show some concern for the poor 
Eurasians’ future ? 

Moreover, Mr. Dover may startle the Circulation Managet 
of the Daily Mail with his figures. In my article I stated that 
whereas the population of India was increasing at the cataclys- 
mic rate of three millions a year, the Anglo-Indian population— 
about one hundred thousand—was almost stationary. Mr. 
Dover corrects me: ‘the decennial inerease, 1921-31,” he 
says, “* was much more than twice that of all India.” I do not 
know precisely what figure this implies, but whether in the 


course of ten years the Anglo-Indian population rose from one - 


hundred thousand to more than sixty millions or from one 
hundred thousand to more than seven hundred millions (ours 
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js an astronomically-minded generation) it is clear that 
Calcutta and Bombay editions of the Daily Mail are long 
overdue. 
I may add that I have never read the Daily Mail, though I 
was for two years a member of its staff.—Yours faithfully, 
J. R. Guorney Borron. 


THIS FREEDOM 
{7'o the Editor of Tue Spectrator.] 
Sir,—It was a happy idea of yours to give us a Christmas 
symposium of Nine on Freedom. I enjoyed each contribu- 
tion. Our Parliament might do worse than lead off every 
session with a discussion on the essentials, and right use, of 
freedom. The world needs it. 

I believe Lam, in my old age, one of the few really free men 
in England. Of course, freedom is a thing of degrees: and 
no man is absolutely free. One test seems to be: Am I 
habitually and happily occupied in useful service, hardly 
feeling any constraint ? I feel thus relatively free because I 
‘enjoy five great boons, unfortunately denied to most (or many) 
of my countrymen, v7=., a Competency—small, but enough— 
Health, a liberal Education, Security of Life, and Solitude and 
Silence when I please. These five ih ngs spell Chess—easy 
to remember, since life (at present) is a sort of game of chess, 
the few moving the many, though it ought to be a game in 
which all can equally, and happily, join. 

Aman cain't be free if he has to give his whole attention to 
finding a bare subsistence, or to seeking health : no man in fear 
is free. And if I enjoy both health and wealth, but am not 
liberally educated, I am not free, being largely the slave of 
other men’s: opinions. Only a well-trained, and liberally 
educated, mind can enjoy independence of thought. 

This lack alone cuts off the whole population of England 
from freedom—-save some ten thousand thinkers, mostly 
sprinkled over the professions. A judge in a High Court is 
not, and cannot, be free (to judge), if he is not given the rele- 
vant knowledge, however well-trained his mind. So, in life, 
to be free, all men need the relevant knowledge, as well as a 
well-trained ‘mind to use it. By relevant knowledge, I should 
myself mean, apart from the vocational knowledge needed for 
our work, the seven ‘“ knowledges,” or rather knowledge- 
groups, that seem to me essential to human life, 77 it is to be 
free to progress. 

Again, 1 man must have economic security, or his freedom is 
hardly worth having : just as a nation must have international 
security to live its life. Citizens will have to give their minds 
much more to these “* securities,” if we are to progress. Lastly, 
al men need some time for leisure, Solitude and the Great 
Silence, away from all this hustle that is making marionettes 
of men. 

I would ask the Prime Minister, if he loves Old England, to 
keep in mind, in office, these words of Mr. H. W. Nevinson, on 
* Personal Freedom”: ‘ The gulf fixed between the poor or 
uneducated, and the rich, among whom I include the educated, 
still yawns wide. It is almost impassable. . . .” Are we then 
ree ?—-Yours sincerely, 


The Laurels, Ickenham, Middlesex. Renae A, Core, 


CONDITIONS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 
{To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.{ 

Sir,—The following account is typical of many I have received 
from ex-patients of mental hospitals : 

I was put in drab, coarse clothes, fed on 
margarine and bread an inch thick. My wedding ring was unkindly 
wrenched from my finger because I begged for it to be left. I was 
pushed and kicked about by a young person (I cannot say nurse) 
whom I should hesitate to employ as general servant in my house. 
Tasked to be allowed to take my ring off myself but I was rushed to 
the kitchen sink for soap to loosen it. 

It filled me with disgust to have to dry my face on a dirty roller 
towel, the only one provided for thirty or more persons. _ The horrors 
of the place were indescribable : I cannot believe the doctors knew 
of this. Everything is all ‘just so’ when they are expected. 
Any protest by a patient would be ignored or considered as delusion 
and"rewarded by further indignities from the attendants. 

* I could say more but I will only add that it was months before 
I could get the horrors of the place off my mind. Those poor 
patients crying ‘I want to go home.’ ” 


—Yours, &e., 
80 Eccleston Square, S.W.1, 


“Tam an officer's wife. 


CONSTANCE MALLESON, 


{To the Editor of Tuk Srectator.] 

Sir,—In considering the shortcomings of existing mental 
treatment, the public blames the doctors and the doctors 
the public. It is true that great strides could be made with 
more and better psychiatrists, larger and better-staffed clinics, 
more careful diagnosis and research. But many immediate 
remedies the public has in its own hands. Its members 
form the visiting committees of mental hospitals which 
appoint and dismiss doctors and fix their salaries. It is the 
cheese-paring policy of committees which so often handicaps 
treatment, vetoes new building, improved sanitation and 
any occupational therapy which looks expensive. Skilled 
medical treatment is useless where all forms and degrees of 
mental disorder are herded together in antiquated buildings 
and where elementary decencies, peace and quiet, fresh 
air and space are unattainable luxuries. 

Magistrates visit licensed houses, and could, if they wished, 
sometimes listen to patients’ grievances, make unexpected 
inspection of wards and finances and publish what they see. 
Their scrutiny of certificates need not be merely formal. 
Temporary treatment might be more widely used if magis- 
trates queried unnecessary certification. 

Any three members of a visiting committee have power to 
discharge a patient, even without the sanction of the Medical 
Superintendent. There are occasions when this power 
might be exercised by committees who frequently inspected 
and took a real interest in patients. 

Members of the public can banish the stigma of insanity 
and thus encourage early treatment and a kinder welcome 
to the discharged patient. Doctors are often wrongly blamed 
for the Ce‘ention of a recovered patient when the real culprit 
is the petitioner, relative or one-time friend who does not 
want him back. By sending books and flowers to their 
local mental hospital, financing psychiatric social workers 
and occupational teachers, offering to take convalescents 
* on leave or trial” the public can make the mental patient 
feel he is no more of an outcast than the ordinary invalid.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Bet ata 

24 Paulton Square, Chelsea, S.W. See. 


PREVENTABLE FLOOD DAMAGE 
{To the Editor of Tue Srects.7or.| 

Sir.—The paragraph under the above heading in your News 
of the Week is hardly in strict accordance with facts. The 
Catchment Boards have virtually unlimited spending power 
on eapital account and are limited only by the product of 
a twopenny rate in their respective areas on administration 
and general revenue expenditure excluding loan charges. 
As a matter of fact some Catchment Boards have so far 
found that such a substantial sum is provided by less than 
a twopenny rate that they can carry out their necessary 
works year by year without trespassing on their borrowing 
powers at all. It is certainly incorrect to say that Catchment 
Boards are crippled for lack of funds. 

As a matter of fact, I remarked during the recent heavy 
rainfall that The Spectator will want to know what the Govern- 
ment are going to do about it in the same way as it called 
upon them to remedy the drought. I would not miss The 
Spectator. Life would be dull without it.—Yours faithfully, 

Penvorn, Manor Road, Coventry. SYDNEY LARKIN. 

[The Spectator certainly wants to know whether the Govern- 
ment is prepared to do what it can do to mitigate the evils 
of both flood and drought. Many flood-catchment schemes 
are dependent on Government grants and it is important 
that the grants should be both adequate and prompt.—Eb. 
The Spectator.| 





THE LEAGUE, ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 
[To the Editor of ‘Tne Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—Surely it is somewhat unusual for a clergyman to 
suggest, as the Rev. A. H. T. Clarke has done, that because 
Italy has built some roads in order to facilitate her invasion 
of Abyssinia, the League should, therefore, make the aggressive 
nation a present of territory as a reward for having broken 

all her international obligations. 

Mr. Clarke asks what the League is going to do with the 
situation which is now developing with Japan in Northern 
China. The obvious answer is that Japan will very quickly 
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refrain from her aggression if the League makes it perfectly 
plain that neither Mussolini nor any other nation can hope 
to succeed in warlike action. If anything can be calculated 
to strengthen the determination of nations pondering war, 
it would be the thought, as put forward by Mr. Clarke, that 
such aggression would be rewarded instead of being resisted. 


— Yours sincerely, nee 
41 Festing Road, Putney, S.W.15. please aa 


OXFORD AND MR. A. P. HERBERT 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Srr,—** Your Oxford Correspondent” should be told that 
his remarks on Mr. Herbert’s election to Parliament are 
offensive, not only to Mr. Herbert (which presumably was 
intended), but also to the large number of electors who happen 
to admire the independence, vigour and practical good sense 
of Mr. Herbert’s intelligence. 

It is an ironic commentary on the pundit-mentality which 
broods over British politics, that: alike from the right and 
the left Mr. Herbert is lectured with contempt or solemnity 
on his success at the polls. At the moment when ‘ Your 
Oxford Correspondent’ was dismissing the outcome of 
the election as a snatch-victory for University frivolity, 
Mr. Herbert himself was replying in the columns of another 
paper to a lofty exhortation from a Socialist friend to give 
up all this nonsense about making ordinary people happy, 
and concentrate on the nobler ideals of which the Socialist 
party alone have the secret. Mr. Herbert’s admirable 
rejection of this rather impertinent advice would, with very 
little alteration, serve as answer to your correspondent and 
his kind. 

Distressing though it may be to the superior persons who 
interpret the duty of government in home affairs as a mixture 
of moral pomposity and conciliation of various vested 
interests, there are a large number of people who actually 
regard Mr. Herbert as a “man of intellectual eminence,” 
and respect him the more for his courageous challenge to 
repressive puritanism and party-arrogance. These disreput- 
able creatures, with a full sense of responsibility, voted for 
him. Hence his victory.—Yours, «e., 


London, W.C.2. MICHAEL SADLEIR. 
> 


THE REPLANNING OF BATH 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The Bath Corporation Bill dealing with this matter 
has now appeared. It is an elaborate measure running to 
75 pages and is concerned mainly with city improvements 
affecting traffic and transport. These, no doubt, will receive 
attention, but it might have been thought that when the 
modernisation of so characteristic a street as Milsom Street 
was contemplated some regard would have been shown to the 
opinion of architects qualified to speak with authority on 
eighteenth-century architecture. There is no trace of this 
regard in the Bill, nor of any regard for those who like to 
think of the wonderful place Bath occupied in the literary 
and social life of the eighteenth century, and to visualise 
what it looked like. Too many interesting places have gone 
or are going: surely Bath, which is known all over the world 
and is in many respects unique, is the last place where such 
changes should be made.—Your obedient servant, 
S. A. Boyn, 


13 Brock Street, Bath. Archdeacon, and Rector of Bath. 


QUESTIONS FOR PRIVATE MEMBERS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Sim,—-Your Parliamentary Correspondent refers to the 
that private Members get so few chances of taking any 
effective part in the debates. I have often wondered why 
hack-benchers do not make more use of questions. May I 
give an example—and perhaps kill two birds with one 
stone? If I were an M.P. I would ask the President of 


fact 


the Board of Education : 

(1) Whether he is aware that in many rural areas school 
children are supplied by the Education Authority with raw 
ungraded milk ? 

(2) Whether it is not a fact that the weight of medical 
opinion is that it were better to give no milk at all than 
dirty raw milk from infected herds ? 


—————= 


(3) Whether he is aware that in some rural districts the 
children are supplied with raw ungraded milk in spite of 
the fact that any quantity of certified milk is produced in 
those districts ? 

(4) Whether it is not a fact that in Rotherham certifie 
milk is supplied to school children at an extra cost of two. 
pence per gallon ? 

(5) Whether it is not the accepted view of the medical 
profession that in those districts where there is no pasteurized 
milk the children should be supplied with certified milk if jt 
can be made available, and never with raw ungraded milk. 
and that in every case the children should be supplied with 
the best milk available regardless of cost, even if the extra cost 
amounts to as much as twopence per child per week ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. L. Kiremne, 
Inglewood, Wetherby, Yorks. 


A.E. MEMORIAL FUND 
[To. the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In the dedication of his great gifts to Ireland and to 
humanity A.E, left in his lifetime memorials more enduring 
than any monument which his country or his friends cay 
erect. Few Irishmen have touched the life of their country 
so fruitfully at so many points or with loftier purpose or more 
disinterested intention. The generous spirit in which he 
worked has been recognised far outside his country’s borders, 
and his country’s honour has been exalted by his own virtue, 
He was a leader of his generation in literature, in art, in 
economics and in public affairs. From his earliest manhood, 
as a French writer has said of him, he shook out ideas like 
sparks from a torch from which each one lit his own fire, 
and almost every phase of Ireland’s development in his lifetime 
was enriched and ennobled by his endeavours. He has vitally 
influenced those who have had the critical task of national 
reconstruction placed upon them, and that influence has pene- 
trated the fabric of the new State. It has become part of 
Trish history and in that sense a memorial of his life's action 
is superfluous. 

But the recognition of its great men and public testimony 
to their devotion is the measure of a country’s dignity and 
self-respect, and to many, here and abroad, it is as wella 
duty of friendship which they will not willingly forgo. 

To discharge this debt of honour and friendship it is now 
proposed, subject to the extent of the funds at the disposal 
of the Council, to establish a public memorial in the capital 
of his country, and to create such endowment as may encourage 
Irish men and women to emulate his cultural and _ social 
activities. 

C. P. CurRRAN 
H. I. NorMAN 


The Plunkett House, 84 Merrion Square, Dublin. 


\ Hon. Seeretaries. 


WINIFRED HOLTBY 
[T'o the Editor of True Sprcratror.] 
Sm,—-I have recently undertaken to write the story of 
Winifred Holtby’s life and work, and I should be grateful 
if I might ask your readers through your columns to help 
me to produce a book not altogether unworthy of her. 

She left me, as her literary executor, in charge of her 
writings and private papers, and I am not asking for the 
loan of letters, as I have a large number of these accessible 
in my own files and in those of close friends, but I am par- 
ticularly anxious to collect incidents and impressions of her, 
relating to occasions when I was not present or to the period 
before I first knew her, at Oxford in the Michaelmas term 
of 1919. 

If any who have met her, read her, or heard her speak 
would care to inform me of such incidents or impressions 
while these are still vivid in their minds, I should be deeply 
indebted to them, and I should also be glad to receive quota- 
tions from letters if these throw light upon her personality 
or have specially influenced her correspondents. 

Any contribution of this kind will be most gratefully 
acknowledged.—I am, &c., Vera Brittal. 


19 Glebe Place, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 
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Samuel Butler and Miss Savage 


By CATHERINE CARSWELL 


Butter began to annotate this correspondence immediately 
after Miss Savage’s death, and he finished the pious work 
some fifteen years later under the shadow of his own. He 
saw that it ought not to be published until he had “long 
followed her,’’ but he desired it to appear. eventually as ‘‘ a 
memorial of her” and to “ show what manner of woman 
she was” whose ghost haunted almost every day after her 
physical existence had ceased to oppress him. 

There can never have been a stranger amende honorable. 
The annotations have to be read to be believed, but once read 
they cannot be disbelieved. Some readers will ascribe their 
nature to what the modern jargon calls “‘ a streak of cruelty ” 
in Butler, which means, presumably, a bigger streak than may 
be found in the next man. Others may perceive them to be 
actuated by his conviction that nothing less than honesty— 
the complete and caddish honesty usually denied to himself 
by the English gentleman, except in the company of other 
English gentlemen—would meet the situation. 

Without the annotations the letters would be ineffective. 
Butler's judgement that Miss Savage wrote “ nothing not 
worth preserving,” even while she wrote ‘‘ nothing but the 
merest gossip,’’ wants qualification. It takes a Jane Austen 
to put a perennial head on feminine small beer. Confessedly 
he did not shine in his own letters, and hers, although they 
convey some of her quality and furnish living flashes of her 
wit, would hardly endure print but for their association with 
him and with the pain which he tells us underlies them. 
So steadily does she disguise the pain that, uninformed, we 
might never detect it. Even now the suggestion has been 
made that it existed only in Butler's vanity. Alas! this 
convenient notion does not bear examination. 

As things are, we were prepared for the worst by passages 
in Festing Jones’s Memoir, by references in the Note-Books, 
and by three appalling sonnets which are known to Butlerians. 
The editors of this volume, taking their cue from Festing 
Jones, find in these last the ‘* final sublimation ”’ of Butler’s 
* puzzled wondering and remorse.” Questioning the adequacy 
of this pronouncement, we doubt still more the rightness of 
appending them to this separate scheme of penitence. We 
are told that Butler's “intentions have been respected ” 
by the omission of nothing he put in. But what are we to 
say of the unauthorised admission of these and other 
“relevant documents”? They create an emphasis that 
horrifies more than it clarifies. 

Butler has been dead more than twenty years, and the 
task of issuing his Savage memorial has been further helped 
by the lack of living representatives of the lady for whom 
it was designed. Had such existed they might, one fancies, 
have refused their sanction for the printing of what Butler 
ls the first to call “a painful business.””. This would have 
deprived us of a singular record of a wholly English, 
emphatically Victorian lady and gentleman, taken in a 
Snare from which gentility forbade escape, and revealed in 
an aspect of tragic life for which lack of passion spun the plot. 

For consider what they were, this he and she. Samuel was a 
solitary rebel, not against institutions or even conventions, but 
against the particularly English dishonesty of mind and 
hypocrisy of heart and body which had thwarted his life. 
By natural habit sensual, sympathetic and sensitive, his 
youthful experiences had bred in him a-horror of anything 
unhappy, crippled or starved, so that he would not willingly 
even eat a stunted vegetable. In friendship ardent, generous 
and punctilious (he feared that Pauli, bored and unloving as he 


—_— 





Letters Between Samuel Butler and Miss E. M. A. Savage. 
1871-1885. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


was, might kill himself were his own devotion in question), he 
tried in all things else, save in honesty with himself, to practise 
as he preached the realism of compromise. Eliza had a mind, a 
spirit and an early background that sistered his. She had 
further had the strength, before recognising in him a brother 
soul, to cast up her reckoning with life, and to accept, smiling, 
an atrociously debit balance. 

Their verdicts on each other do not surprise us. “ I don’t 
think there is anybody quite so good as you,” she writes to him. 
Of her he says, ‘* She was incomparably the best and most 
brilliant woman that I had ever known.” 

But Butler was a man, and to many women an attractive 
man. Moreover he had escaped from his young miseries, 
to New Zealand and, repeatedly, to Italy, where his cramped 
spirit could stretch itself. Whereas Miss Savage (they 
remained to the last Mr. Butler and Miss Savage and yours 
very truly) was a congenital cripple, who, if she toiled up the 
outside steps of the British Museum (no doubt because he 
went there daily) quailed before the nine shallow indoor ones 
to the ladies’ cloak-room, where no trace of him could reward 
her. Fat, old-maidish, dowdy, in appearance ‘‘ a shock and 
a disappointment,” her face was redeemed only by a * most 
attractive expression of friendliness and good humour.” 
Her “ sunless life *’ had been relieved neither by love nor 
travel. At first a governess, later the assistant-secretary of a 
Society of Lady Artists, she lived with sick and aged parents, 
and disliked, while she was dutiful towards, her mother. 
Her only intimate, with whom she had quarrelled though 
not to the breaking off of friendship, was a * dear good silly 
little chirrupy lady artist with a spinal complaint,” who 
described her dead friend to Butler by the tabooed word 
* bright.” Her love of all the arts far exceeded her achieve- 
ment in any. Her wit, having no literary outict save The 
Drawing-Room Gazette and no appreciative audience save 
herself, became acidulated while it remained quick. For 
three years after first meeting Butler at Heatherley’s Art 
School she ** never missed an opportunity of snubbing him.” 
Then a bag of cherries shared in the street enabled her to 
* find him out,’ and for the next fourteen years she was his 
confidential and ever encouraging friend and critic. More 
she never explicitly asked to be. Indeed he made it clear 
from the first upon what the very existence of their friendship 
must depend. Short of asking her to break off that friendship, 
what else could he do? 

When they shared the cherries they were only in their middle 
thirties, he being a year older than she. Everything indicates 
that he had a lively and tender feeling for women, perhaps 
that he was, with a few exceptions, happier in their company 
than in that of men. But he feared to commit himself to any 
one woman except upon a strictly physical understanding, for 
which he preferred to pay—shall we say, like the English 
gentleman he was ?—not otherwise than in cash. But a 
differently endowed Miss Savage might have overcome this 
and some other difficulties. Marriage, after all, is a way of 
paying in cash, and Butler hankered for a son. 

The remorse he felt upon hearing of her death after an 
» having spared him the knowledge 
that she had been for some time ill, was doubtless less for his 
inability to have made her his wife than for his ** meagre and 
performance as her friend. But the second, he 
never forgot, @epended on the first. Alive, she failed to 
interest him ; dead, he could ** never think of her without pain.” 
I{e tried the more to be painfully honest with himself in his 
account of both states. Perhaps only by so doing did he 
come to appreciate her. She would, with her * wicked laugh,” 
have appreciated his effort. So more soberly may we, 
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St. Ambrose 


The Life and Times of St. Ambrose. By F. Homes Dudden, 
D.D. (Clarendon Press. 35s.) 

Vistrors to the great basilica of S. Ambrogio in Milan may 
enjoy, for a small fee, a remarkable historical experience. 
There, in the crypt, they may see the shrine in which still 
lie the remains of the great saint and bishop who was a doctor 
of the Western Church and thé father of its music; a poet, 
statesman and theologian of massive intellect and indomitable 
eourage, who defied an emperor and baptised St. Augustine, 
and whose name is still attached to the special liturgic customs 
of the Milanese rite. With him lie the relics of S.S. Gervasius 
and Protasius; those supposed Neronian martyrs whose 
gigantic skeletons Ambrose so apposit:ly discovered, when 
relics were required for the consecration of his great church. 
Perhaps these bones, as Professor Reinach thought, may 
really be those of quaternary man, uncovered by Ambrose 
during his diligent search for relics in an Early Christian 
cemetery. Nevertheless the startling miracles which they 
wrought during and after the rite of translation are well 
attested, and did much for the Catholic cause in fourth-century 
Milan: and their names and the strange events in which their 
relics figured will always be associated with that of the great 
bishop who now rests by their side, and receives with them 
the veneration due to those who have been raised to the altars 
of the Church. 

St. Ambrose is perhaps the least generally known, though 
far from the least interesting, of the four great Dcctors of the 
West. As Dr. Homes Dudden points out, not only was he one 
of the most massive personalities in a century of great men, 
but his life and activities were of such outstanding importance 
for the history. of the Church that it is strange that no full 
account of him has so far appeared in English. This omission 
has now been most handsomely atoned for, in a work which 
is likely to take -high rank among studies of the Patristic age. 
Ambrose was, in every sense of the word, a Roman saint. 


Born of the governing class, a Christian aristocrat with a 


genius for administration and statesmanship, yet consumed 
—at least in his later years—by “ the saint’s passion for com- 
munion with God,” he had a mind of the true Roman cast ; 
tlear, logical, practical, suspicious of speculation. The spirit 
which Dr. Trench found in the authentic Ambrosian hymns 
was precisely that by which their writer was inspired. It was 


‘*a fire burning inwardly, the glow of an austere enthusiasm,’ 


which reveals itself indeed, but not to every careless beholder 


. . . the old Roman stoicism transmuted and glorified into 


that nobler Christian courage, which encountered and at length 
overcame the world.” 

It is in this encounter—often violent—and some degree 
of this overcoming, that the drama of St. Ambrose’s life con- 
sists: for that life synchronised with the last stages of the 
Church’s long struggle with the Pagan world. Dr. Homes 
Dudden is particularly successful in reconstructing its back- 
ground: that Roman scene of the fourth century, so full of 
conflicting faiths, facts and figures, that all sense of the forest 
is easily lost in contemplation of the many peculiar trees. 
He replaces us in that astonishing society where the old pagan 
gentry still practised their religion, the sacrifices were still 
offered at the temples, and the Vestals maintained their 
ancient state ; whilst the tombs of the Christian martyrs were 
visited by parties of the pious on Sunday afternoons, and 
devout and learned Roman ladies of the type made familiar to 
us by St. Jerome watched and prayed in the Christian basilicas, 
and petted the comfort-loving clergy who are so vividly 
described by that same biting pen. 

In this confused and confusing world, where the conflict 
between Catholic and Arian was hardly less embittered than 
that between the Church and the dying cults, Ambrose—-who 
had chosen the career of a magistrate, and risen with ease to 
the rank of Provincial Governor—was suddenly called or 
rather compelled by popular acclamation, to his own great 
distress, to become the Bishop of Milan. He was still unbap- 
tised ; and in six days passed from the font through the 
successive grades of the ministry to episcopal rank. He was 
thirty-four years old; an experienced and conscientious 
administrator, wise, kindly and pious, but with little theological 
knowledge. This he gradually acquired in leisure hours ; and 
to such effect did he apply his sober and lucid mind to the 
problems of faith, that he is accounted one of the great theo- 


eae 


logians of the Western Church. No wonder that when the 
young Augustine—that ‘tall, dark-skinned, narrow-chested 
young professor *’ of whom we are given a vivid sketch— 
called to see him, Ambrose was often reading and could not be 
disturbed. Yet this was only one among the many activities 
and duties which filled the bishop's life ; and included among 
other things the detailed care of the worship in his Cathedral 


church, It is interesting to note that he was the creator of. 


Christian community-singing, which he valued for its psycho- 
logical effects, ‘* strengthening mind and soul” ; and that he 
was the first person of poetic genius to write vernacular hymns 
for the use of the Latin Church. Even his services to Sacred 
musi¢ and poetry, apart from his vast and courageous actiyj- 
ties as statesman and ecclesiastic—fully set out in this admir- 
able book—would have been enough to place him in the small 
company of those who have devoted a first-class mind and an 
unquenchable energy to the exacting demands of a chosen 
ideal. Yet all this external action, this genius for the practical, 
was rooted in contemplation. In the last resort it was this, as 
Ambrose said in the last words dictated before his death, 
which had enabled him-** firmly to endure every contest”; 
and this which gave him his lasting place among those creative 
personalities who were the true fathers of the Western Church, 
: EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


The Search for Wisdom 


Greek Ideals and Modern Life. By Sir R. W. Livingstone, 

_ (Oxford University Press. 6s.) 

Ir the President of Cotpus, true humanist that he is, did 
not despise the uses of ‘advertisement, he would have chosen 
a more sensational title for this volume. For the relationship 
between’ Greek ideals and modern life raises the greatest 
issue which this generation has to face, and it has seldom 
been more vividly set forth than in these pages. What is 
wrong with the post-War world? Not the peace treaties 
or the capitalist system or the mal-distribution of natural 
resources or other troubles discussed on the platform and 
in the Press. These are symptoms, not causes. What is 
wrong is ‘* the absence of what Huxley (afraid of the word 
‘ spiritual’) called an ‘ ethical ideal’ . . . We do not know 
what we believe; therefore we do not know what we want. 
So we succumb to heady emotions, Fascism, Communism, 
militarism, pacifism.’? We shall not solve the problems of 
the external order, whether domestic or international, until 
we have established order in our own souls, until we have 
a ‘ definite view of life.’ 

Our fathers and grandfathers had such a view. They 
were Christians. But today * Christianity, though still a 
living religion, and, even with those who reject it, a powerful 
influence, is no longer the creed of Europe and nothing has 
taken its place. The majority of men have exchanged the 
certainty of faith for the twilight of opinion.” This is the 
root cause of the malaise of the post-War world. That is why 
science and invention, and the immense riches and potential 
benefits which they have placed at the disposal of mankind, 
have not only not brought us happiness but have even added 
to our confusion. 

Where are we to look for help in our bewilderment ? How 
are we to recover a “ definite view of life,” a ‘* spiritual ideal ” ? 
This is the question which the author sets to the reader. 
But, being a teacher rather than a preacher, he dces not 
answer it in set terms. He supplies material for an answer 
and then leaves the reader to find it for himself. He shows 
him that the Greeks in their day were faced with the same 
questionings and that they found a definite answer to them 
in “the Greek view of life” with man as its centre and 
human excellence or “ virtue’ as its ideal. ‘* God is there, 
a remote and mysterious presence in the background, but 
the stage is filled and the audience's eyes are held by a frailer 
and more familiar figure,’ who discovered fire and the 
plough and the potter’s wheel and how to sail the seas and 
was even destined to fly above them (as the story of Icarus 
foreshadowed)’ and to communicate without material links 
across them. ' But side by side with this we are shown the 
other great ‘portion of our spiritual inheritance, the Old 
Testament, with its stern insistence on the power of God 
as opposed to the weakness of man. ‘ In His hand are all 
the corners of the earth and the strength of the hills is His 
also. The sea is His and He made it and His hands prepared 
the dry land.” What are Prometheus and Icarus, or the 
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Kings of Egypt and Assyria, or the ficets of Athens and. the 
armies of Sparta in His sight ?. And what.are the proud 
dictators of today ? 

Neither Greece nor Palestine supply a spiritual ideal 
sufficient for the needs of the post-War world. Does 
Christianity supply such a need ? — And, if so, is Christianity 
q negation or a completion of the Greek view of life? How 
are the Greek and the Old Testament elements in its origins 
to be reconciled? Is the new spiritual ideal to be primarily 
humanistic or Hebraistic ? 

The President of Corpus does not attempt:to answer this 
question which, examined in detail, would form an excellent 
theme for a later volume. But he casts several interesting 
sidelights upon it. His pages on Plato, for instance, suggest 
that, if he had had more space, he would not have drawn 
the contrast between Greece and Palestine quite so sharply. 
It is clear-too from his very interesting account of the influence 
of Greek thought at various periods of English history that 
the last thing that he would desire would be to evict the 
Greeks in favour of the adherents of the strictest Hebraic 
tradition, against’ whom Matthew ‘Arnold launched so many 
darts. The preferable course—so we seem to be justified in 
coneluding from the discussion in these pages—would be 
that modern man should partake of the best of both the 
ancient worlds, both of Greece and Palestine. This has 
indeed been the aim of English education since the Renais- 
sance. But what was conceived by the Christian Humanists 
of that day as a harmonisation or integration bas too often, 
in practice, degenerated into an uncasy. compromise, with 
Latin verses on one side and a “ divinity.” lesson on the 
other. It is the chief merit of this volume that it breathes 
the spirit of one for whom the harmony is an inner reality 


which he is thus able to convey without effort or artificiality 


to his readers. ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


The Incorruptible 


Robespierre. By J. M. Thompson. Two vols. (Basil Black- 

well, 24s.) , 
Mr. THoMPSON opens his history with a history of the histories 
of Robespierre ; and it is curious to watch how mankind, like 
every single man, throws the shadows of later experience over 
earlier days. To ‘* part the shadow from the substance,” to 
see a past event in no other light than its own, is a labour yet 
more difficult than for a Wordsworth or a Proust to discover 
his own past; for the historian has to reckon not only with 
the caprices of nature but also with the possible sense of 
having a present purpose to fulfil. Robespierre’s first, and 
most fantastic, English biographer—he (or she) remains anony- 
mous—believed that *“‘ infamous characters displayed in all 
their enormity of action. and principle are ... like buoys 
which show where mankind have to avoid rocks and quick- 
sands.” With the historian remains the arbitrary decision 
of where to place the buoy.. For most historians have been, 
in one way or another, propagandists or romanticists, and 
the condition to which all History, as surely as all Music, 
tends, is Romance. 

Mr. Thompson claims that the recent publication of 
original sources and the present freedom of historical study 
make it possible today to form an estimate of the character 
of Robespierre which. is free from the bias of personal predi- 
lection or political opinion. As the foremost English scholar 
on the period, and as a master in the arrangement and use of 
his material, he has substantiated his claim in an authoritative 
and extremely well written book. He has also the advantage 
of a third circumstance which from now on should enable 
history to aspire more to the precision of mathematics than 
to the effects of romance, and that is the application of the 
principles of psychology. It is of special interest that this 
scholarly book should appear now in view of: the experiment 
made by Mr. Somerset Ward last year. in. applying exact 
analysis to the phenomenon of * spiritual deterioration,” for 
Which purpose he chose the character of Rokespierre. The 


interest was to see how far.this new book, based solely on. 


accumulation of evidence, would be in agreement with one 
Which had possibly allowed its conclusions to. be influenced 
by the tendency of an imposed scheme. The event shows 
that Mr.. Ward was, so far as he went, justified ; but Mr. 
Thompson, without writing his book in the form of an analysis, 
in fact pursues the method. further. For “he recognises 


(what Mr. Ward neglected) .that -Robespierre’s “is not 
a moral problem, so much as a_ psychological, or 
even a -medical one. ... That verfu about which [he] - 
spoke so beautifully became, in practice, a patriotism 
‘beyond good and evil, changing the habits of thought 
(perhaps altering the grey matter of the brai) in such 
a way that a. terrorist became as_ ineapable of .- 
distinguishing right from wrong—not to say cruelty from 
humanity—as a blind man is of distinguishing night from 
day.” That is an admission which provides the most satis- 
factory basis for discussion even though medical evidence be 
wanting. In general conclusions the two are mostly agreed, 
though the difficulty of making an accurate moral judgement 
is illustrated by one or two minor points on which they 
happen to differ. For cxample, on the letters of adulation 
which Robespierre received, Mr. Ward says: ‘* The most sur- 
prising thing about these tributes is that Robespierre pre- . 
served them.” Mr. Thompson’s comment is: ‘ Robespierre 
kept it; most.politicians would do the same.” . Where such 
small points can be made to reflect on character it is surprising 
that any similarity in the finished portrait is obtained at all. 
The great merit of Mr. Thompson’s book is that he reads the 
man from outside as well as from within. By 1794, he notes, 
France was tired of the Revolution and therefore of 
Robespierre. He died. within himself, like Gétz, because 
there was_no longer any meaning in his life. 

There is no question of the author's freedom from all 
political bias; but even if, with him, we refrain from dis- 
torting the past to fit our ideas about the present, we may 
be excused for looking to the past for enlightenment on our 
present chaos. Europe, to our eyes, is at the mercy of 
pathological maniacs: However widely spread and deeply 
set may be the causes of our unrest, the political quackery 
that is destroying our neighbours and.involving us with it, 
does. seem to be the work of a. few single men, whose cvery 
word reads like a ease-history from a psychological laboratory. 
That is more or less how Robespierre appeared to his con- 
temporaries—a monster personally guilty of infinite suffering 
and disaster. Mr. Thompson shows that he played in fact 
a more passive part. Much as Tolstoi reduced Napoleon to 
a mere puppet, he demonstrates how Robespierre did little 
more than follow the movement which he was once thought 
to direct ; that like Napoleon he owed his success “ to the 
power of reading and translating what was in the popular 
mind.” That was where his greatness, “‘ such as it was,” 
lay——‘ in the thoroughness with which he embodied the 
main ideas of the Revolution . . . At every. turn of events 
he was there, ready, like a Greek chorus, with appropriate 
comments .. . ready also like any demagogue with flattery 
of the people, and promises of a political millennium.” 
Perhaps we also shall havc to realise in time that the monsters 
of modern Europe were merely the prophets of Europe's 
monstrous thoughts. Perer Berra. 
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Pepys as a Public Servant 


Samuel Pepys: The Years of:Peril. By Arthur Bryant. .(Cam- . 


12s. 6d.) 


Tus is an excellent book: quietly written, yet exciting ; 
learned, but, not heavy ; romantic without being false, and 
instructive without being dull. It is the second of the three 
volumes in which Mr. Bryant proposes to tell the story of the 


bridge University Press. 


life and work of Pepys ; the first was The Man.in the Making, - 


in which Mr. Bryant took us to the year 1669, assisted by 
Pepys’ Diary. In that year, which was the year of his wife’s 
death, the Diary ends, and for the period covered by the 
present volume (1669-1683) Mr. Bryant’s story is of necessity 
concerned with Pepys’ professional rather than his personal 
life. The result might be expected to be trivial and dull. 
It is not. It is both important and exciting. Mr. Bryant 
has turned his attention to a great mass of manuscript material, 
unpublished and in a large measure unexplored. He carries 
on the task, which was begun by the late Dr. J. R. Tanner, 
of organising that material and creating out. of it a picture 
of a Pepys hitherto unknown—an able, diligent, trusted public 
servant who was in as great a degree as any single man respon- 
sible for the creation of the English Navy, and so, indirectly, 
for much of English history in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries—in short, a far more considerable and in many 
Ways more interesting figure than the “ amorous buffoon 
and gossip ’’ of the Diary. 

Pepys’ work was accomplished in spite of dangers and 
difficulties. Mr. Bryant tells the story of these dangers and 
difficulties with a vividness only possible to one who is quoting 
trom: original sources. The conflict in which Pepys found 
himself involved was the outcome of the opposition between 
the Court party, with the Duke of York and his mysterious 
Jesuit coadjutors in the background, and’ the Republican 
opposition led by Shaftesbury. Mr. Bryant is no friend to 
these latter, and he is able to expose from contemporary docu- 
ments the treachery and unscrupulousness of their intrigues. 
Pepys himself was nearly involved in their masterpiece, 
the Popish Plot ; and nothing in Mr. Bryant’s book is more 
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exciting than his accounts of the mysterious figure of their 
tool, Colonel John Scott, whom he has rescued from the 
gutters and back streets of history to set beside Oates and 
Bedloe in the gallery of defenders of a Protestant Succession 
and of the trial of Samuel Atkins, the young clerk in Pepys 
office whose courage under examination and in face of the 
threat of torture may well have saved Pepys from a trial for 
treason. Of Scott Mr. Bryant justly says, ‘ His rich life-story 
we owe entirely to Pepys, who collected it and left it to'a neg- 
lectful posterity scattered among his vast collection of papers 
at Oxford and Cambridge. As a picture of the underworld 
life of the seventeenth century it is almost as remarkable as 
the Diary itself.” 

The events of these Post-Restoration years are so smoothly, 
so unostentatiously recounted by Mr. Bryant that one may 
easily forget that he is giving the results of laborious researeh, 
and making public for the first time facts of no small historical 
importance. 

It will be gathered that Mr. Bryant’s work has in the main 
the merits without the defects of scholarship. From. one 
defect common in learned works, however, it is not entirely 
free: the English is not altogether perfect. ‘* Of the same 
moral ilk as the King himself”; ‘* whose ability he had 
already apprised ” ; ‘* he did not only love music, but under- 
stood its niceties’? ; ‘‘ who imposed his eyes to almost as 
severe a strain as Pepys’.”’ These are specimens, and_ not 
the worst specimens, of blemishes which are not infrequent 
in these pages. They would not, perhaps, be worth mentioning 


if the book had graver faults. Joun SPARROW. 


Modernism Without Tears 


The House: A Machine for Living In. By Anthony Bertram, 
(Black. 5s.) 

ProBABLY no saying of our day has been more generally 
misunderstood than Le Corbusier’s definition of a house 
as ‘‘a machine for living in.” It struck jarringly against 
the common conception of the home as a romantic shrine 
filled with a hundred and one bits and pieces, treasured 
for sentimental or for pseudo-aesthetic reasons. Into this 
atmosphere it brought the incongruous associations of the 
machine—hard, glittering and inhuman. ‘To this day most 
people fail to recognise its essential truth. Citing the steel 
chair to prove the rightness of their interpretation, they 
would have it that the aim of the ‘“ modernist ” is to have 
us all living in rooms like operating-theatres (a rare jibe !). 
All who subscribe to this puerility may be strongly recom 
mended a perusal of Mr. Bertram’s book. It will be a 
pleasant task, for the writing throughout is easy and, at 
times, amusing. Should even this be too much for them, 
the fourteen plates of line drawings (by Mr. A. G. Wise, 
A.R.1L.B.A.) will, with the captions, give them a very fair 
outline of the argument—though they will be the poorer 
in missing dozens of good things in the letterpress. 

Mr. Bertram is one of the very few writers in English 
who know what they are writing about on the subject of 
modern design. His aim here is to show how, except in 
the last hundred years, the course of domestic architecture 
and equipment has been dictated primarily by what is now 
known as “ functionalism’”’ (though the early designers 
would have been as dumfounded at the application of that 
word to their work as they would have been to hear them- 
selves called “artists”? ; it was to them simply a matter 
of common sense to think first of making a thing do its job 
well). His method is roughly historical, though, ashe 
points out, with central heating and bathroom-design well- 
advanced in A.D. 400 and then practically non-existent for 
1500 years, no really tidy historical sequence is possible. 
One thing that emerges clearly from his study is the com- 
parative newness of many habits and customs which: we 
are apt to think of as deeply-rooted in our natures. ‘ The 
Kinglishman’s Home is his Castle”? may sound convincing 
as an excuse for some of the crenellated and _ half-timbered 
horrors that fringe our arterial roads ; but the truth is that, 
for quite a time, the home of most Englishmen was some- 
body else’s castleand in it he led a far more communal 
life than is implied by a tenancy of any twentieth-century 
flat. Again, we are inclined to think of the fireside (against 
one wall) as having’ been the focal point of the living-room 
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LETTERS 


THE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
i or THOMAS GRAY 


Edited by PAGET TOYNBEE 
and LEONARD WHIBLEY 
3 vols. 63/- net 





The Letters of 
GERARD MANLEY 
HOPKINS to 
ROBERT BRIDGES 
and his correspondence 
with R. W. DIXON 
Edited by 
CLAUDE COLLEER ABBOT TE 
2 vols. 30/- net 


THE EARLY LETTERS 
Ol WILLIAM 
AND DOROTHY 
WORDSW ORTH 


Edited by F.. de SELINCOURT 


25/- net 


DICTIONARIES {| 





A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN AMERICAN 
USAGE, 

By H. W. HORWILL 
7/6 net 


THE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH PROVERBS 
Compiled by W. G. SMITII 
21/- net 


A World’s Classic } ¥ 





BELCHAMBER 
By H. O. STURGIS 


2/- net 


wee 


i ] 
& \ 
Kay 


RANDALL 
DAVIDSON 


Archbishop of Canterbury 


By G. K. A. BELL 
Bishop of Chichester 


2 vols, 36/- net 


‘, .. A contribution to the history 
of our times’ Robert Lynd 


VIVIANS 
By M. V. HUGHES 


Author of ‘A. London Child of the 
Seventies’ 7/6 net 

‘, .. Such a book as this is a rare 

event, and as refreshing as it is rare’ 

Birmingham Post Fam 





THE WYNNE 
DIARIES 


Edited by ANNE FREMANTLE 





Vol. I. 1789-1794 15/- net 


«, . . The volume is so full of good 
§ things that I could fill a dozen pages 
with quotations’ Arthur Bryant 


THIS MAN’S [& 
FATHER 


Fifty Years of English Life AY 


in Photographs 





By NOEL CARRINGTON and 
JOCELYN RAE 7/6 net 
‘, .. eye-proof of a revolution in 
manners and ideals’ Morning Post 


KEATS’S LETTERS ] 


Edited by M. BUXTON FORMAN 


a«.* 

* 12 6 net 

& ee F 

y $ A new edition in a single volume, 


with some letters never before 


published 








WOODFORDE 


Edited by JOHN BERESFORD 













10/6 net 






Selected Passages from the Diary 
of a Country Parson 

















A HISTORY OF THE & 
ANGLO-SAXONS 
By R. H. HODGKIN 


2 vols. Illustrated 
THE BIRTH OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


By H. ST. L. B. MOSS 

Illustrated 12/6 net 

A HISTORY OF 
ABYSSINIA 


By A. H. M. JONES 
and ELIZABETH MONROE. 


Illustrated 6/- net 


POLITICS 





DICTATORSHIP AND f 
DEMOCRACY 


By 
Sic JOHN A. R. MARRIOTT 


10/6 net 


THE POLITICAL 
INFLUENCE OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA 
1861-1901 
By PRANK HARDIE 
8/6 net 


| A World’s Classic 








THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER 


By IZAAK WALTON and 
CHARLES COTTON 
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from time immemorial—and some concern is felt as to what 
shall take its place now that central heating threatens to 
oust the open fire. But a far older position for the fire was 
in the centre of the hall, with a fireside all round it, the 
smoke finding its way out (or not) through a hole in the roof. 
It took 400 years for the obvious advantages of a chimney 
(invented or re-invented in the twelfth century) to break 
down conservatism and lure the hearth to what seems to 
us today its traditional place. Surely now. that the electric 
fire has freed us from the tyranny of the flue, the logical 
place for it is once more in the middle of the room, where 
its heat can radiate all round. 

One of the merits of this book is that it does emphasise 
clearly a fact which is too little insisted upon or recognised : 
that in the visual arts we are today emerging—if, indeed, 
we are emerging—-from an age of barbarism that has lasted 
for a century. It is humiliating for us to admit this, puffed 
up as we are with the knowledge of our immense advances 
during the same period in science, literature and, perhaps, 
thought ; but until we are prepared to admit it, until we 
ure willing to feel a new humility and begin again from the 
beginning, there seems no real prospect of our equalling 
the aesthetic achievements of the past. It is because they 
realise this, that those who advocate the new movement in 
architecture and design lay such great stress on first prin- 
ciples. For the layman I ean think of few better intro- 
auctions to these principles than this entertaining book. It 
is, besides, in format an astonishingly good five-shillingsworth. 

Grorrrey Boumruney. 


The King-Halls 


Sea Saga: The Naval Diaries of the King-Hall Family. 
Mdited by L. King-Hall. (Gollancz. 18s.) 

iv is not alone the four consecutive naval generations that 
make the King-Halls a remarkable clan, but also the variety 
of their characters and their unity in a humane tradition. The 
record begins in 1805 when James, first of the diarists, is a 
surgcon in the Russian Navy before transferring to the 
British Service. It ends in 1922 when Stephen, our young 
contemporary, writes home from Hong-Kong to say that the 
Navy does not allow him enough scope, war is stupid, and he 
wishes to work for the League of Nations. The entries cover 
the whole of the great transformation at sea. James expe- 
rienced conditions hardly differing from those that prevailed 
when Blake was fighting the Dutch. Between Anson and 
Jervis, we are reminded, there was little change in discipline 
or tactics. James Hall asked his son William, impressively 
in 1842, whether he would like ‘to command a steamer.” 
William in his turn saw the ironclad established : and his 
son George—they both became Admirals—was troubled by 
the tempestuous temper of Sir John Fisher in the days of the 
Dreadnought. Stephen was in the Battle of Jutland. 

James Hall was born in 1784, the son of a Spitalfields 
weaver. In 1816 he witnessed the bombardment of Algiers 
by Lord Exmouth’s squadron. James’s son William was a 
born sailor and rebel, reckless and affectionate. He saw 
service in nearly all seas (the activity of the British Navy 
throughout a large portion of the nineteenth century was 
continuous). He had a chance of becoming acquainted with 
lady Hester Stanhope, when his ship lay off Sidon in 1832, 
but tells us that he ran away. He was in the Baltic during the 
Crimean campaign, and in the China War which followed 
immediately. He retired in 1879, by which time his son George 
was a lieutenant on the West Indies Station. This third repre- 
sentative of the family was startlingly unlike his father and 
yvrandfather. He married a daughter of Mrs. Richard Ker, of 
County Down, the most renowned classic beauty of her time. 
Ife commanded H.M.S. ‘ Narcissus’ in the Far Eastern 
scramble for position in 1898, and was allotted the duty of 
taking over Wei-Hai-Wei. By that time he was a confirmed 
Evangelical, and had no wish to hide the fact. His colleagues 
did not believe that an officer of his queer religious views and 
stiff moral principles could gain promotion. The quarterdeck 
cah have had no more enticing theme for gossip than the 
incident of the British Commissioner's being immersed in the 
China Sea by a Plymouth Brother. 

Irom beginning to end the diaries are full of personal touches 
and enlightening fragments of naval and social history and 
The savagery of life at sea is frequently noted and 


morals, 


es 


rebuked by the first two chroniclers, and in the early eXpe. 
riences of the third there is more than enough to illustrate 
the harshness and stupidity that survived in the Service until 
late in the Victorian age. The Queen, by the by, is spoken of 
as knowing little about the Navy and disliking the water 
The three elders were all in their several ways champions of 
the seaman, as of the slave everywhere. And it is worth Te- 
marking that although William as special constable could see 
nothing in favour of the Chartists, he was deeply stirred at 
one of their meetings by a speaker who described the miseries 
of the. coal-miners. As for Commander Stephen King-Hall, 
his diary and home letters during the War make, as we should 
expect,-a convincingly real picture of the mind common to 
many thousands of young men, of all ranks and in every 
Service, who clung to the faith that a new world had to be the 
fruit of victory. 

A word should be said about the editing, since the tide of 
family journals is still running. All diaries call for rigorous 
winnowing. Why allow the good stuif, which may be in. 
valuable to the historian, to be buried under detail that no 
reader can want or remember? The present volume is of 
fascinating interest ; but the reader constantly finds it: im- 
possible, without turning back, to tell where the diarist is at 
a given moment. For all books of this kind a sound rule is 
to have clear chapter divisions and headings, and the year op 
every page. 


The Sentimental Traveller and 
Some Others 


Motor Tramp. By John Heygate. (Cape. §s. 6d.) 
Pedalling Poland. By Bernard Newman. (Jenkins. 10s. 6d.) 
Through Wildest Papua. By J. G. Hides. (Blackie. 8s. 6d.) 
Arabian Adventure. By Douglas Carruthers. (Witherby. 8s. 6d.) 
North to the Orient. By Anne Morrow Lindbergh. (Chatto and 


Windus. 10s. 6d.} 

Secrets of Tibet. By H. E. Giuseppe Tucci and Captain Ghorsi. 
(Blackie. 15s.) 

Life Among the Lapps. By Sven Haglund. (Archer. 12s. 6d.) 


HERE are seven books of travel, of which only one takes us 
over well-worn ground, illustrating between them half a dozen 
methods of locomotion, and as many ways of telling a story. 
Mr. John Heygate bought a motor-car ; and though mass- 
produced it was no ordinary car: it had a personality of its 
own, Every driver, of course, believes that his own car is 
different from everyone else’s, but Mr. Hevgate, being different 
from every other motorist, makes us believe it. Together 
they went to Germany, before, and again after, the Nazi 
revolution, Austria, Italy and Czechoslovakia. Mr. Heygate 
has now written an account of their travels. From the title 
of the book we gather that the journey is the thing, and that 
we are to be entertained—or not—by the casual adventures of 
a motorist, rather than instructed by his observation of the 
Kuropean scene. As Mr. Heygate writes with case, taste, 
and wit we are vastly entertained, whether he is discussing 
Austrian minorities in Italy or sparking plugs. He spins 
along joyfully, listens sympathetically to Storm Troopers in 
Munich, goes ski-ing with an Austrian customs’ o‘Ticer, and 
swine-feasting with the family of a Prague bar-tender ; all 
with the same intelligent understanding and cultured zest of 
the true sentimental traveller. This book has the quality of 
good conversation: it makes no pretence of saying some- 
thing new or important, but when we have finished it we 
possess a clearer and more intimate picture of the working of 
Fascism than after many a heavier book. ‘Travellers in 
general, and motorists in particular, would do well to read Mr. 
Heygate’s delightful book and learn how to adorn their tales. 
Mr. Bernard Newman’s vehicle is the bicycle, and his style 
and outlook reflect the rather self-conscious aggressiveness 
developed by long-distance pedalling. He set out from 
Danzig and made an outer circle tour of Poland, with trips to 
the interior and excursions across the frontiers into Russia, 
Lithuania and East Prussia. He talked to everybody who 
would talk to him, and has something of point to say about 
Poland’s many problems. But he is not such a_ pleasant 
travelling companion as Mr. Heygate, for though he tries 
hard to lighten his material with descriptions and anecdotes, 
the going is somewhat heavy, and one is forced to admit that 
it is pleasanter to journey in the comfort of Mr. Heygate’s 
car than on the back-step of Mr. Newman’s bicycle. 
” The remaining books in this list are straightforward accounts 
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NELSON BOOKS for BOYS AND GIRLS for CHRISTMAS 


BOOKS 
TO 
ENJOY 





M.. Sheridan's 
Umbrella 


L. A. G. STRONG 


“Here is a story to be enjoyed and 


Great Flights 


C. ST. JOHN SPRIGG 
With many photographs 


Six in a Family 
ELEANOR GRAHAM 
Illustrated by Alfred Sindall 


A real, human family and their 
everyday adventures. “* Friends of 
the rare right sort. An enchanting 
book.” —StrormM JAMESON. 38.6d. net. 


“ Already one can sce a host of boys 
refusing to look up until the Jase 
page is reached.”—JouN Bropny in 


remembered. I strongly recom- 
the Sunday Times. 3s. 6d. net. 


mend this book.”—Lorna Lewis 
in Time and Tide. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tiace new volumes of the famous Nelsonian Library, edited by John Hampden and Freda Holmdahl. The illustration is one 
of C. Walter Hodges’ drawings from “ Mr. Sheridan’s Umbrella.” 


David Goes to Zululand 


K. MARSHALL 


Wtustrated by the author. “ Full of thrills and adventure. The author knows the country well, and writes 
simply and vividly.’—Cape Times. ‘ An admirable boys’ book.” —Times Literary Supplement. “ A delight- 
fully right book. It is all so thoroughly genuine.”—Naom1 MITcHison. §s. net. 


Pomona’s Island 
W. M. LETTS 


A delightful sequel to “ Pomona and Co.” “The 
many thousands of young friends Pomona has made 
over the wireless will greet her with enthusiasm.” — 
Times Literary Supplement. Mlustrated by Hilda 
Figorski. $s. net. 


Happy Voyage 
E. LUCIA TURNBULL 


“ All the details of a voyage on a big liner are very 
happily described. Should hold the attention of 
ten-year-olds and older from start to finish.” — 
Lorna Lewis in Time and Tide. Illustrated by 
Major-General H. P. Browne. §s. net. 


Discovery Books 


BEHIND THE MICROPHONE. Stuart Chesmore. “ A really good, cheap, and amusing book about the B.B.C. 
could hardly fail to be welcome, and so I recommend Behind the Microphone.” —Eric Gutett in an Empire Broadcast. 
Illustrated. THE HIGHWAY. Hugh Chesterman. A boy’s adventures through time on the Dover road. _Illus- 
trated by C. Walter Hodges. Each 2s. 6d. net. 








M\. Qauill’s Animal Shop 


OLWEN BOWEN 


Stories of their past adventures by the delightful 
animals in Mr. Quill’s shop. Uniform with Taddy 
Tadpole and Runaway Rabbit Illustrated by L. R. 
Brightwell. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Lady or the Tiger ? 


R. M. HILL 


A frolic for the younger members of the nursery, 


with a very surprising picture on every page. Hlus- 
trated in colour by Wilma Hickson. 2s. net. 


And don’t forget THE YOUNGEST OMNIBUS, conducted by Rosalind Vallance. 700 pages, 200 pictures. 75. 6d. net. 
New List of Books for Boys and Girls post free from Nelsons, 35-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
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of travel in the remoter parts of the globe by travellers who 
make no pretence of being writers. Their books stand or fall 
then by the quality of the adventure rather than of the writing. 

A maximum of fact and a minimum of style are Mr. J. G. 
Hides’ equipment for telling the story of two patrols which he 
led into the interior of Papua in search of native murderers. 
if there is anyone who still thinks that the punitive expedition 
is the only way to pacify savages he should be made to 
read Through Wildest Papua. 

Here the quality of the adventure is high, as it is in Mr. 
Douglas Carruthers’ story of his hunt for the oryx—the Arabian 
unicorn, and in Mrs. Lindbergh’s record of the flight of her 
husband and herself in 1931 from New York to Tokyo by the 
Great Circle Route (which corresponds to the once much- 
sought North-West Passage). 

Arabia has always been happy in those who have written 
about her. Mr. Carruthers, famous hunter of rare plants and 
animals, twenty-five years ago sought and found specimens 
of the legendary oryx in the Nafud desert—30,000 square miles 
of wind-blown sand, which he was the first European to pene- 
trate. He has at last written down the story and his book, 
excellently illustrated and with good maps, is a notable 
addition to the literature of Arabian exploration. 

Mrs. Lindbergh writes in a Home-Page woman-to-woman 
style, but the facts of this important survey flight are here. 
The complete lists she gives of equipment should be useful to 
all would-be long-distance flyers. 

Secrets of Tibet gives an account of a journey in search of 
the treasures of Tibetan art, known to exist in the chapels and 
libraries of monasteries. The authors are distinguished 
Tibetan scholars, and the photographs of wall-paintings and 
reliefs alone make this an important contribution to a little- 
known subject. 

Finally, we may read about the Lapps (there are only 7,000 
left) who wander forever in the tracks of their herds of reindeer 
between northern Sweden and Norway. They are a dying 
race, and Mr. Haglund has done well to make this careful 
study of their everyday lives. In many ways this is the 
most interesting book of the batch. 
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Who's Who 19:36 contains up-to-date 
biographies of over 40,000 men and 
women of importance to-day. Every bi- 
ography has been submitted to its subject 
for revision during the past few months, 
more than one thousand entries have been 
deleted on account of death since the 1935 
edition, and some fifteen hundred new 
names have been added. Achievement, 
and not birth or wealth alone, remains 
the principal criterion for inclusion. 


Now ready at all booksellers, 60s. net. 


A. & C. BLACK LTD., SOHO SQ., LONDON, W. I. 
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Polyglot Autobiography 
Se page “hes ! By Carl Ludwig Schleich. (Allen and 


Fifty Years a Surgeon. By Robert T. Morris, M.D. (¢ 
Bles. 10s. 6d.) (Coote 


Glory and Downfall. By General Polovstoff. (Bell. 15s.) 


Facing Two Ways. By Baroness Shidzue Ishimoto. (Cassoll, : 


12s. 6d.) 
A Romany Life. By Gipsy Petulengro. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue flood of autobiographies is inexhaustible. From the four 
corners of the world they come. In the present budget there 
are samples from Germany, America, Russia, Japan and the 
wandering road of the Romany; and while, taken together, 
they present a mass of “ fine confused” reading, each in its 
own way makes some definite addition to the common know. 
ledge, or offers its appeal to sympathy and understanding, 

We begin with Germany, and with Dr. Carl Schleich’s 
panorama of “‘ good days” past, of which 365,000 copies are 
said to have been sold in its native country. It is an amazing 
figure ; but the success is not difficult to understand. For 
Carl Schleich was a wonderful man—a typical product of the 
much-misunderstood German ‘“ kultur” at its best. He was 
a great surgeon, and the first to advocate the use of local 
anaesthetics ; a fine musician, who might have made his 
fortune in grand opera; a poet, a painter, and a writer of 
romances, plays, and psychological studies. He warmed both 
hands before the fire of life, yet preserved such an impregnable 
sense of character that no success could turn his head, nor any 
rebuff destroy his courage. The early chapters of his auto- 
biography, describing his childhood in Stettin, and his student 
years in Stralsund, are picturesque without sentimentality ; 
they revive the traditions of a country life of rare simplicity, 
and inspiring family devotion. When he gets out into the 
world there are illuminating portrait-studies of some of his 
most famous friends—von Langenbeck, von Bergmann, 
Virchow and August Strindberg; and his account of the 
Surgical Congress of 1892, when 800 of his colleagues hounded 
him out of the arena, raging against his advocacy of the local 
anaesthetic as a substitute for narcosis, is a model of cool and 
impartial narrative. In short, the entire book is an un- 
conscious vindication of the finest type of German national 
temperament, a type too often obliterated from the memory 
of the rest of the world by the unhappy dominion of less worthy 
Teuton types during the ordeal of the Great War. 

An interesting parallel to Dr. Schleich’s professional expe- 
riences is afforded by the Fifty Years a Surgeon of Dr. Robert 
Morris, an American practitioner of distinction. Dr. Morris 
declares the last half-century to be the most eventful in 
surgical history, and goes far to prove it so by his clear and 
untechnical record of the period’s progress. He states firmly 
that Germany, in the early days of antiseptic treatment, was 
far-ahead of either England or America, and reports the same 
professional prejudices as Dr. Schleich encountered in the face 
of innovation. Many of his most difficult operations are 
rapidly analysed, and there is a notable chapter on appendi- 
citis, packed with statistics, warnings, and wise counsel, and 
another pre-eminently sensible one dealing with the problems 
of Sex and Birth Control. 

In Glory and Downfall General Polovstoff provides a brisk, 
modest, and soldierly record of military service, sport, courage 
and resource, political intrigue and hazardous escape, during 
some twenty years of life and adventure in the Russian Army. 
He is proud of his association with the Hussars of the Guards, 
where “ creation consists of two unequal parts. One is the 
regiment, and the other—the rest of the world.” He tells 
revealing tales of discipline and dissipation ; gives lively 
sketches of such great leaders as the Grand Duke Nicholas 
and Lord Kitchener ; shows enough superstition to consult 
a fortune-teller, with the unusual justification that her 
prophecies came true ; and pays a chivalrous tribute to the 
Battalion of Women, who ‘‘ shamed the men who refused to 
fight any longer,” and in * their final martyrdom at the hands 
of infuriated brutes . . . proved that they had a genuine 
feeling of patriotism, and a sense of duty which few men could 
boast.” 

Baroness Ishimoto transports us to a Japan in process of 
peaceful revolution, in which she herself has brandished one 
of the brightest torches. Born into a samurai family in 
Tokyo, where the mists of feudalism still obscured the rising 
sun, she began to think for herself, even before she was married 
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BELL 


Books for Christmas 
* 


The best garden book for years 


The Living Garden 


ot The How and Why of Garden Life 
by E. J. SALISBURY, p.sc., F.R.S. 


A, G. MACDONELL (Bystander) : “ Completely 
delightful. . An ideal book for the 
gardener who has got past his nasturtium 
stage.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: “ One of the best 
books of its kind ever written.” 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE: ‘“ Will win the 
affectionate regard of all gardeners who 
have the good fortune to possess and 
read it.” Beautifully illustrated, 10/6 net 











Unsolved Problems 


of Science 
by A. W. HASLETT 


SIR ARTHUR KEITH: “ This is the clearest 
and best exposition of the problems of 
modern science known to me.” 

MORNING Post: “ More thrilling than any 
dozen dramas of detection.” 7/6 net 



















THE POET’S TONGUE 


The very successful verse anthology com- 
piled by W. H. AUDEN and JOHN 
GARRETT. 6/- net 


STEADY DRUMMER 
by STANLEY CASSON. IMaustrated. 12/6 net 


CLIMBING DAYS 
by DOROTHY PILLEY. I//ustrated. 16/- net 


WE WERE ONE 
by Mrs. M. A. WYLLIE. Id/ustrated. 15/- net 














The Silent Voice 


Of this book it has been said that “an 
entirely new vision of Life is given to one 
who earnestly studies it.” We strongly 
recommend it to all interested. 
New edition in one volume. 







5/- net 










The very latest chess book 


The Art of Sacrifice 


° 
in Chess 
by RUDOLF SPIELMANN 

In this book one of the great modern chess 
masters writes on an aspect of chess of which 
he has’ very special knowledge and 
experience. His book is not an exhaustive 
treatise. Its purpose is, rather, to guide 
and stimulate. 7/6 net 
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Containing 86 Portraits of Champion 
Dogs Drawn by C. Francis Wardle 


Every breed of dog recognised by the Kennel Club, | 
as well as several others which are not, has been 
portrayed by the artist. This fine volume, which 
also contains brief but comprehensive notes on the 
points, markings, and characteristics of every breed, 
is unquestionably the most beautiful gift-book of 
the season, 

Sunday Times: “It’s one of the most attractive Dog 
Gift Books .. . Mr. Wardle’s gracefully artistic 
studies are guaranteed to captivate dog lovers.” 

2£5/- net. 





THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS 


By THOMAS WRIGHT 

Illustrated. 18s, net 
Mr. Wright’s Life of Charles Dickens was ready 
over thiriy years ago, but such were the revelations 
he had to make that it was deemed wiser to suspend 
publication. Now for the first time is the true and 
complete biography of Dickens offered to the public. 
It is a fine and worthy tribute to a great and much- 
loved man. 


PEDALLING POLAND 
By BERNARD NEWMAN 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
Another of Mr. Newman’s joyous travel books. | 
Riding his trusty bicycle, “ George,” the author saw 
Poland as it really is—a country of quaint customs, 
wild scenery and beauty. It is a satisfying picture 
taken from a new and unconventional angle, 





WHERE SMUGGLERS WALKED | 


By IAN DAVISON 
Tilustrated. : 10s. 6d. net 
Harotp Nicorson in the Daily Telegraph: “I | 
earnestly beg -all those who are interested in the 
curiosities of literature to acquire this book; garden- 
lovers will appreciate the book for wholly different 
reasons,” 


IN SCOTLAND WITH A 
FISHING ROD 

By R. MacDONALD ROBERTSON 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
A book that merits for itself an outstanding place 
in Scottish sporting literature. All those who have 
fished, or intend fishing, in Scotland will treasure 
this profusely illustrated volume. To the angler 
whose leisure hours away from the riyer hang 
heavily this book will bring countless hours ot 
pleasure and profit. 


A SCOT OVER THE BORDER 


By IAIN F, ANDERSON 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
In this book, the author of The Sunset Shore and 
other well-known works on the Scottish country- 
side, has crossed the border into England and gives 
us a whimsical description of our country, people 
and customs. It is a most engaging and entertain- 
ing account, 


PLAYING THE GAMES 

Ry REGINALD ARKELL 
Illustrated by Sherriffs. 3s. 6d. net 
The manner in which success follows Mr. Arkell 
around is almost uncanny. Whether as’ a play- 
wright or as a light-hearted versifier, Mr. Arkell 
scores a triumph every time. Remember Green 
Fingers? Well, just take a look at Playing the 
Games! 


aageaHERBERT JENKINSam 
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out of the schoolroom, in her seventeenth year. Her husband 
was himself an enthusiastic humanist. A baron of ancient 
lineage, he was just completing his studies as an engineer, 
and the young couple soon’ séttled in a mining community, 
where their reforming ideals were sharpened by hard expe- 
rience. The author has a spirited pen ; and her accounts of 
x young samurai education, the fntricate ritual of her 
wedding, the beetling matriarchy of her mother-in-law, and 
the humiliating position of Japanese wives gencrally are 
poignantly convincing. 

Encouraged by her husband’s sympathy, she threw in her 
lot with the workers, opened a yarn shop, published a text- 
book on knitting, trained girls for business posts, travelled 
East and West, lectured fervently on Birth Control, wrestled 
with native superstition and fear—in short, waged a brave 
and brilliant campaign for the emancipation of her sex. Japan 
will be grateful to her in the future ; meanwhile she has left a 
sincere and attractive record of her crusade. 

Finally, we come to the gipsy’s open road, that 
stretches from the Danube to the Thames, and _ starts 
afresh by the Mississippi. Gipsy Petulengro is the grand- 
son of Borrow’s Jasper; and something of the Borrovian 
spirit seems to animate his veins. He did not learn his 
alphabet till he was eight years old, and was already 
full-grown before he could read ; but writing seems to come 
to him by nature, and his book is an entrancing pageant of 
light and colour. Not that he idealises the Romany life ; on 
the contrary, he cherishes an indulgent contempt for all the 
jingling gipsies of light opera and popular fiction. He recreates 
a world where the child starts earning his keep as soon as he 
can walk ; where the traffic of the itinerant pedlar is a hard 
and uphill road ; where dance and song are apt to end in oaths 
and fisticuffs, and where women resent their injuries with 
tooth and nail. Still, it is a life of discipline and order, irta- 
diated with superstition, and sustained by a pagan faith which 
looks beyond the grave. Freedom and bondage mingle in its 
composition, and the heart keeps young, as the stars return 


after rain. Artucr WAUGH. 








The book for children 


this Christmas 


Well on the Road 


an hilarious story by 
CHRISTOPHER BRADBY 
with pictures by 
EDWARD BAWDEN 


This book is for children 
And makes a nice present 
(Assuming, of course, 

Their relations are pleasant). 
If you don’t get this book 
Now it will be a pity. 

The price is so cheap 

And the drawings so witty. 
What Nonsense there is 
Between this book’s covers ! 
But children are known 

To be great nonsense lovers. 





a “in the best nonsense style ”’ 
3/6 
TIMES LIT. SUPP. 


Recommended by the Junior Book Club. 
BELL 
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A Spoiled Priest 


Hubert’s Arthur. By. Frederick Rolfe, Baron Corvo. (Casgel} 

10s. 6d.) : 
Tu latest work of Frederick Rolfe te be brought into print 
by Mr. A. J. A. Symons is a laborious experiment in imaginary 
history. The assumption is that Arthur was not murdered 
by King John but escaped and, after recovering a treasure left 
him by Richard Lion-Heart, won the crown. of Jerusalem and 
finally, with the help of Hubert de Burgh, the chronicler 
of his deeds, gained the throne of England. Originally 
Rolfe collaborated with Mr. Pirie-Gordon, but after the 
inevitable quarrel he rewrote the story alone during the last 
months of his life. The style, we are told, ‘** was meant to 
be an enriched variant upon that of the IJtinerarium Regis 
Ricardi and of William of Tyre, with an admixture of Maurice 
Hewlett.” Hewlett, alas, in this appallingly long and 
elaborate fantasy is too much in evidence, and perhaps only 
a knowledge of the circumstances in which it was written, to 
be gained from Mr. Symons’ biography, gives it interest, 

For if Rolfe is to be believed (a very big assumption) he 
brought this book to its leisurely decorative close at the very 
time when he claimed to be starving in his gondola on the 
Venetian lagoons. 

“The moment I cease moving, I am invaded by swarms of swim. 
ming rats, who in the water are so voracious that they attéck 
even man who is motionless. I have tried it. And have been 
bitten. Oh my dear man you can't think how artful fearless 
ferocious they are. I rigged up two bits of chain, lying loose on 
my prow and poop with a string by which I could shake them when 
attacked. For two nights the dodge acted. The swarms came 
(up the anchor rope) and nuzzled me: I shook the chains: the 
beasts plopped overboard. Then they got used to the noise and 
snecred. Then they bit the strings. Then they bit my toes and 
woke me shrieking and shaking with fear.” 

The very same day that he was writing this letter (whether 
truth or fiction doesn’t really matter : one cannot doubt the 
imaginative vividness of the experience) he was penning, as 
if he had the whole of a well-fed life before him, some such 
slow decorative sentimental description as this of the dead 
St. Hugh singing before King Arthur : 

‘** The pretty eyes were closed, the eyes of the innocent perfectly. 
satisfied happy face of the little red-gleaming head which repcesed 
on the pillow of scarlet samite ; but the smiling mouth was a little 
open, the rosy lips rhythmically moving, letting glimpses of little 
white teeth be seen... .” 

That to me is the real dramatic interest of Hubert’s Arthur, 

For on the whole it is a dull book of small literary merit, 
though it will be of interest to those already interested in the 
man, who can catch the moments when he drops the Hewlett 
mask and reveals more indirectly than in The Desire and 
Pursuit of the Whole his painfully divided personality. Reading 
his description of St. Hugh, “* the sweet and inerrable canorous 
voice of the dead,”’ one has to believe in the genuineness of his 
nostalgia—-for the Catholic Church, for innocence. But at the 
same time one cannot fail to notice the homosexual and the 
sadistic element in the lushness and tenderness of his epithets. 

When he writes in the person of Hubert de Burgh: “ They 
would not let me have my will (which was for the life of a quiet 
clergyman). . . . So once every day since that time, I have 
cursed those monks out of a full heart,” one pities the spoiled 
priest ; when he describes Arthur, 

‘the proud gait of the stainless pure secure in himself, wholly 
perfect in himself, severe with himself as with all, streng in disgust 
of ill, utterly careless save to keep high, clean, cold, armed, intact, 
apart, glistening with candid candour beth of heart and of aspect, 
like a flower, like a maid, like a star,” 

one recognises the potential sanctity. of the man, just as one 
recognises the really devilish mind which gives the fermula 
for a throat-cutting with the same relish as in his bock on the 
Borgias he had translated a recipe for cooking a goose alive. 
He is an obvious example to illustrate Mr. T. S$. Eliot's remark 
in his study of the dacmonic influence : 

** Most people are only a very little alive; and to awaken them 
to the spiritual is a very great responsibility : it is only when they 
are so awakened that they are capable of real Good, but that at 
the same time they become first capable of Evil.” 

Granim Greene. 








Direcr subscribers who are changing their addresses are askeé 
to notify Tux SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACH WEEK, The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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People in China 


nally 

- the Viscount Kne ebworth) ELLEN THORSECKE. 32 Photographs. 15/-. 
» last p “It is like a 17th-century book of ‘ characters,’ 
nt to of. ; Record. of Youth of- q illustrated with subtle, piercing photography. Every 
Regis 7 by his father ¢ ] photograph is good, some are exceptionally good ; 
urice and each photograph has a page or more of character 
pore THE EARL OF LYTTON text. This is a book both of revelation and beauty.” 
only with a foreword by iE ret. 
x J. M. BARRIE | 
i sitios Poe’s Tales of Mystery 


Hiustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Cloth, 21/-; Morocco, 
30/-. Limited Edition, Signed, 63/-. 


very CHARLES I & CROMWELE | 


| the < ” ; 
, y wkz There are 12 plates in colour and 20 in black-and- 

wim. by G. A | OUNNY I lh is. / / oO t white, as well as some line-drawings in the text, in 

ttack “Mr. Young is cone of the first writers in England. this collection of 25 of Poe’s famous stories. 

Pm Nothing better of its kind has ever been done.” 

less Irth rf e 

© on er eae Over African Jungles 


MARTIN JOHNSON. With 100 Photographs. 12/6. 


“« The real triumph of the book is the photography. 
I have never seen such a magnificent collection of 


ae CHEERFUL GIVER 
be by Ariadna Tyrkovae Williams 10/ o 


and . : » 
The Life of Harold Williams which “all who knew ] photographs of wild animals 3 boas. "—Cossrson 

ther him will proudly read and by which the public will MACKENZIE (Daily Mail). . 

the surely be no less profoundly moved.” The Times 

as Ships 


wi | | 7 E LAWRENCE ! 
by Charles Edmonds Auther of “4 a 


HENDRIK VAN LOON. With 150 Drawings by the Author. 
Jacket unfolds into map of the world in colours, 2nd 
Impression. 10/6. 


A provocative history of ships and sailors by the 


ctly. y 
; Be | 5/ = . : 
ced Subaltern’s. War. 5} = 3 author of The Home of Mankind, etc. “A book of 
= 9 The latest addition to our famous “ Short Biographizs.” deep and abounding fascination.”"—HOWARD SPRING 
“Lucid and attractive.” Howard Spring j 


if 

it, KA IRUIL TO KANDAHAR 

a ro Vara! Diver er 5]- 
and Great Occasions Series . 
A dramatic and historical account of some “ Great a 


8 / , : 

ye occasions” in the @nd Afghan War, including Lord 
ia 

Roberts’ famous march. 


a LINCOENEREES THE SLAVES | 
s 7 by Stephen Leacock if = 


v . - ° 
ave Creat Cecasions Series { 


For Boys and Girls 


Epic Tales of Modern Adventure 
BRIDGES and TILTMAN. Illustrated. 7/6. 


“In the depths of the ocean, in the stratosphere, 
amongst new and hitherto unknown tribes . . . these 
intrepid-ones battled through. All seventeen yarns 
are superb.”"—Boy’s Own Paper. 


co 
= 
° 

pw 


. . 
The Book of Anima! Life 
THORA STOWELL. Illustrated. 7/6. 

‘ There are chapters on the colouring of animals, 
their voices, their sleep, their courtship, their ant-- 
pathies, their weapons, their allies. Its value lies in 
the deep knowledge with which it is written and the 
lucidity with which the information is presented.” — 
Times Lit. Sup. 


led The famous humourist at his best in a sericus vein. 
’ a md ts Yr yYrva@ “KR } - = 4 
a ( JHE FOLIRHORSEMEN RIDE | 
ct, Li / “4 
a by Trooper [Mus. ol - 


sais } A fine new War Book. q 
uls att is the crystal simplicity and straightforwardness of Ho-ming, Girl of New China 
the a that invests it with a particular value and } ELIZASETH F. LEWIS. Illustrated in colour and line. 6,-. 
ve quality of its own.” Sunday Times 7] aie : : 

f ( ‘*Last Christmas a good deal of attention was 
ark and 4 attracted by Young Fu, a tale for boys. Now Mrs. 


Lewis has given us a successor. Good books for 
children are so rare that I make no apology for 
calling attention to one that is very good indeed. 


| } MEN AND DEEDS | 
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a i a i de Rast ey gt ling 


: 
j ‘Evening Standard). 
+ 


by Young Fu and Ho-ming are splendid books tor 
| { | 1 children, informative yet highly readable.’”’-—Howarb 
N AN : SPRING (Evening Standard). 
ae | The ideal present for Christinas 1ofo Prices net, Illustrated Christmas List frome j 
+ -. p be HARRAP, 132 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C.1 
as 30 Henrietta Street » London + W.Ce | 
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Six to Sixteen 


The Ewing Omnibus. (Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Six in a Family. By Eleanor Graham. (Nelson. 3s. 6d.) 

The Turf-cutter’s Donkey Goes Visiting. By Patricia Lynch. 
(Dent. 5s.) 

The Green Island. By Karin Michaelis. 
Fyleman. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Told Again. By Walter de la Mare. (Biackwell. 3s. 6d.) 

The Untidy Gnome. By Stella Gibbons. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 

The Grateful Sparrow. By Angela Thirkell. (Hamish Hamil- 
ton. 5s.) 


Picture Tales from Many Lands. By Valerie Carrick. (Black- 


Translated by Rose 


well. 5s.) : 

The Book of Zoégraphy. By R. L. Ditmars and Helene Carter. 
(Harrap. 5s.) 

Mr. Tootleoo & Co. By Bernard and Eleanor Darwin. (Faber. 
5s. 

Johnny Crow’s New Garden. By L. Leslie Brooke. (Warne, 
4s. 6d.) 

The Easter Holidays. By Kitty Barne. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

The Boy King. By Adrian Alington. (Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 

Runaway. By Jack Lindsay. (Oxford University Press. 5s.) 


Bill of the Black Hand. 
Mary Poppins Comes Back. 
Dickson. 45s.) 
“T7's the parents’ eye we have to catch, ” said a publisher of 
* juveniles * to.me onee: and the efforts to catch it are often 
only too clear; children’s books lately have suffered a good 
deal from winks at the grown-up and a general air of ** This 
is all great fun, isn’t it?’’ I can’t think that the children enjoy 
this sort of thing. If they do, ought they to be encouraged 


By Wolf Durian. (Cape. 5s.) 


By P. L. Travers. (Lovat 


in it? It was certainly lacking in children’s books of the 
past: partly, I imagine, because both children and adults 


were less self-conscious and felt a less desperate need for 
humour when confronting each other. 

To be just, however, there is less wink-and-fun than usual 
in this batch of children’s books. No doubt a new generation 
of parents is growing up—parents who were themselves 
nourished on the gentle gravity of Ewing, Potter and Alcott. 


The eye of these will be instantly caught by The Ewing 
Omnibus. This contains the long-short stories : Jachanapes, 


Mrs. Overtheway and the rest. How satisfactory they are! 
Circumstantial, unlikely, believable, just sentimental enough, 
dealing with the kinds of people most valuable to children’s 
fiction—orphans, gypsy boys, cantankerous squires and large 
families. 

This book stands alone ; but it is comforting to find ‘an echo 
of its tradition in Six in a Family. The Rose children here 
might almost be the grandchildren of the Mary's Meadow 
family, though their father commutes t» business from 
Surrey and their lives are bounded by familiar economies— 
perhaps on this account they lack some of their forebears’ 
zest. But they are real and attractive, and there is hardly a 
wink in this story of their doings through a year. Highly 
recommended for six to ten. 

There are several books here which will have to be read 
aloud because the writers have not had their readers’ age 
clearly in mind. Stories which would not appeal to the 
nines-and-upwards—because they centre around magic, 
fairies or very young children, and at ten you don’t admit to 
interest in make-believe or in your juniors—are dealt with at 
too great length or in too sophisticated language for the 
younger ones to cope with by themselves. But anything is 
intelligible if it is read aloud, and whereas the young rather 
enjoy fare intended for their seniors, nothing exasperates 
their seniors so much as the gift of what they suspect to be a 
babvish book. So the next four books are firmly grouped 
here for the Under Nines, whoever they were intended for. 
The Turf-cutters’ Donkey Goes Visiting is the best of these— 
in fact, if your child has remained a magic-fan after nine he 
or she will enjoy it as much as the younger ones, for the magical 
adventures of the Turf-cutters’ family in remote Ireland are 
very funny. It is agreeably free from winks or from Celtic 
twilight. There is a fine rude boy in it. Another read-aloud 
book is The Green Island. This is highly recommended for 
the enlightened younger children of what were, a year or two 
ago, called “modern” parents. The situation in the story is 
grand: the inhabitants of a Danish island awake to find that 
the whole of the rest of the world has been submerged over- 
night. But this is not a frivolous book : there is more than a 


hint of economics in the description of the islanders’ adjustment 
to their isolation and of how the children put their elders to 
shame in working out a new system. 

Two other books to read aloud (for the same reasons) are 


== 


Told Again and The Untidy Gnome. Told Again is a Collection 
of the classic fairy stories, Cinderella and the rest, rathe 
richly bedight by Mr. de la Mare. If you enjoy fairies ang 
elves, The Untidy Gnome is a nice little story about them, 

The Grateful Sparrow, on the other hand, hits the mark 
for all ages, though it is presumably intended for the very 
young. Mrs. Thirkell has collected half a dozen German 
children’s tales of the Grimm period, which are attached to 
the most enchanting highly-coloured illustrations. They 
come from the old Germany that gave us the Christmas Treg 
and the carols. They can be read aloud to those too you 
to read at all, without explanations or embarrassment and 
the older ones will read them too, with only an assumed con. 
descension. . . . Yes, this book can stand beside The Ewing 
Omnibus. 

Picture Tales from Many Lands is also just what it wag 
meant to be. It is a very nice unpretentious book of the 
“Why the Hare has Long Ears” type of story with pleasant 
drawings that give plenty of scope for colouring with crayong 
(or are children not allowed to embellish their books in that 
way nowadays ?) The Book of Zodégraphy has lovely coloured 
maps showing the animals of every continent. The text ig 
frankly instructive; it is really a book to look at. But 
keep an eye on it for all those children who have a passion 
for animals and geography. 

Mr. Tootleoo is already familiar. The pictures are most 
attractive, though the verse is not as smooth as—even for 
children—it should be. Rhymed couplets must always 
glide expertly. Also I think I catch a wink, here and there, 
But one should not carp at this book, it is so bright and allur. 
ing, and it will certainly be bought by hundreds of relations 
this Christmas. 

Johnny Crow’s New Garden is a very nice mad book : ‘ And 
the tortoise Cried, ‘ Now you'll have to sort us!’ And the 
drake Said, ‘Does anybody ache?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the 
baboon, * But we'll all be better soon.’ ...” The pictures 
make a wild sense of all this. I hope many families will 
chant this saga all over the house throughout these holidays, 
It very nearly reaches classic standard. 

Now for older readers, nine to fourteen. Note The Easter 
Holidays, enormous fun, rather in the Nesbit tradition. 
It is a little jolly and ** Mum-and-we-ish,” but children won't 
mind that. And the family in it is most likeable, enterprising 
and goodmannered. There is a crusty grandfather, a “ can- 
ister * butler (so described by the youngest boy) and a mystery. 
No classic perhaps, but extremely enjoyable. Also note two 
adventure books, Runaway and The Boy King. The first 
is the adventures of two fugitive slaves in Italy and Africa, 
well-written and straightforward ; no history required for its 
enjoyment. The second is a Buchan-like narrative of a 
Ruritanian journey, which includes that necessary thrill, 
the bogus nursing home. An athletic and rather bone-headed 
young ex-officer pilots a boy king across Europe to his coro- 
nation—or thinks he does. Any adult who likes thrillers 
would enjoy this too. 

Bill of the Black Hand belongs to the new schcol of children’s 
fiction, the school of Emil and the Detectives—or is it so new ? 
It may be a great-nephew of Tom Sawyer. Oddly enough this 
new junior fiction is comparable, in its vitality and cinematic 
quality, to the new American fiction for parents, the school 
of O'Hara, Fessier and the rest. Anyway, this is a really good 
piece of work in itself: witty, exciting, funny. It is the 
story of how an urchin got the job of Advertising King 
to a cigarette manufacturer. Because it is comic and not 
humorous, fantastic and yet strangely possible, no one would 
be shy of reading it, and you can safely give it to anyone from 
six to sixteen. 

Mary Poppins is already known, and a grand creation she is 
too: the Arch-Nurse with her wonderful idiom of ménacing 
proverbs and No Nonsense. The magic here is absurd and 
delicious—though I do wish there had not been an occasional 
introduction of what I can only call * holy whimsy,” in, for 
instance, Mary Poppins’ encounter with the Sun God, or the 
new baby’s lyrical description of its own birth. But when the 
author is dealing with Poppins’ really commendable activities, 
such as her downing of the awful Governess or her super+ 
inflation of the penny balloons, she is simply admirable. Any 
child between six and twelve who does not like this book 
(provided. the holy whimsy is passed over) has something 
wrong with it. B. Curtis-Brows. 
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es JOHN MURRAY 


Chinese Art and Ideals 


AN ESSAY ON 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


By KUO HSI._ Translated from the Chinese by Suto 
SakaNnisHI. “Readers, by studying this remarkable 
essay, will prepare the way to an intimate understanding 
of Chinese painting, and Chinese art generally.”— 
Morning Post. 

(A Wisdom of the East Volume.) Just Out. 2s. 6d. net 





THE FLIGHT 
OF THE DRAGON 


By LAURENCE BINYON. “His exquisite mono. 
graph—surely the noblest analysis of the spirit of 
Chinese art in our language.”—Frank Rutter in The 
Sunday Times. Fourth Impression, 


(4 Wisdom of the East Volume.) 3s. 6d. net 


THE VISION OF ASIA 


By L. CRANMER-BYNG. “The very spirit of Chinese 
art and culture speaks through him.”—Sir Frederich 
Whyte in The Observer. 7s. 6d. net 


THE IDEALS OF THE EAST 


By KAKUZO OKAKURA. “A_ work of extra 
ordinary interest.”—The Times. Fourth Impression 
5s. net. 


Write for Complete List of Wisdom of the Hast Books to 
$0 Albemarle Street. W.1. 








































WILD BIRDS AT HOME 


By Francis Hobart Herrick. ‘‘ Not merely a book on 
bird photography ; it is rather a work on the problems 
of bird life; taking the annual cycle of bird behaviour, 
with its elimination in the reproduction of the species, 
ana ccnsidering its many marvellous adjustments.”’ 
—Field. Illustrated. 15/- 


FROM FARM BOY TO FINANCIER 


Ry Frank A. Vanderlip. The life story of the man 
who rose to become one of the world’s great banking 
figures. Includes intimate and revealing glimpses o 
Morgan, Harriman, the Rockefellers, and many others. 

Illustrated. 15/- 


CITIES OF WAX 


By Julie Closson Kenly. Shows exactly how honey- 
bees live—including birth and death, work and play, 
love and hate, robbery, and the building of a city. 

Illustrated. 7/6 





THE BOYS’ LIFE OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


By Helen Nicolay. ‘‘ Just the kind of life story young 
people will read. There are plenty of stories and inci- 
dents, for Franklin had a full and exciting career, but 
they are all told as the author might “chat to her 
readers.’’—Public Opinion. Illustrated. 17/6 


LOS ANGELES 


By Harry Carr. The story of Los Angeles’ growth 
rivals for glamour and fabulous setting an Arabian 
Nights tale. Illustrated with paintings by . H. Suydam. 
21/- 


NOTE: May we send you, regularly and free 
of charge, our Book Service containing informa- 
tion as to books and authors? Christmas issue 
now ready. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 
34 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 






















“Quite rightly heralded on its 
cover as an important book for 
all who want the truth about 
World Politics and the Euro- 
pean deadlock’’-DAILY HERALD 


FACING 
FACTS 


by M. FOLLICK 


author of “The Influence of English” 





** His diagnosis of the chief cause of the trouble 
is very sound”’—JOHN O’ LONDON’S. 


“His concern for a saner scheme of things is 
as clear as daylight; his sincerity shines in 
the gusto with which he tackles the vast and 
appalling field of national prejudices, national 
greeds and national fears. A book for students 
of politics—in other words a book for thinking 
men and women’’—DAILY HERALD 


**4 comprehensive survey of international 


politics. The facts he quotes are undeniable”’ 
—PUBLIC OPINION With 23 Maps. 15/s 


At all Booksellers and Libraries 


HUTCHINSON 











JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON LTD. LTD. 


A. MARTIN, M.R.San.1., A.M.tnst.S.E. 
SLUMS AND SLUMMERS. A sociological treatise on the housing 
—. 6/- net. 
An account, veracious and horrifying, with its inevitable filth and 
brutality.’ ‘"—News Chronicle, 





By BASIL STEWAR 
HISTORY AND SIGNIFIGANGE OF THE GREAT ee og 


Dealing with the subject — an origina! point of view. 
F. Z SNOOP 
REPRODUCTION AND SEXUAL EVOLUTION. A Conutes 


Ex,yianation. - net. 
Arranges facts in a style — of being understood by a sommes who 
has not been able to enjoy a biological edueation 
FROM THE MONOTREMES TO THE MADONNA. A Study of 
the Breast in ~~ and Religion. 3/- net. 
RANK W. WHITE, L.R.C.P. 
BIRTH CONTROL ‘AND ITS OPPONENTS. 3/6 net. 
Foreword by Lord Horder. 
“Merciless exposure of the arguments against Birth Control.” 
—L.terary Guide. 
By G. LEY SCOTT, F.Ph.S. (Eng.) 

MODERN BIRTH CONTROL METHODS, or How to Avoid 
Pregnancy. 7/6 net. 
With a Foreword by Sir W. Arbnthnot Lane, Bart., C.B. 

“ We can thoroughly recommend this little book. ... It is written with 
considerable knowledge and much skill."—Medical World. 
By GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 
BIRTH CONTROL: Why and How 6'- net. 
“Mr. Whitehead has given us a spiendid summary of the subject from 
many angles. His remarks should be studied by those who are still opposed 


to Malthus.’’"—F: eetheunker. 
By C. P. BRYAN, M.B., B.Ch., BA.O 
HOW ! WAS BORN: The plain story of Birth and Sex. 5/- net. 
A plain and straightiorward statement which could be read with 
advantage by both adolescents and adults.’—Nature. 
By GEORGE WHITFHFAD. 
A MODERN OUTLINE OF EVOLUTION. 2/6 net. 


The intelligent reader will mud the book a romance, It is difheult wo 


t dow 
— ae . L. WORRALL, MB. 
THE OUTLOOK oF SCIENCE. (Modern Materialism). 8 6 








New light on the controversy between Science and Relig: on, 
it is a pl to recommend this book whcleheartedly.’ 
By L. PF. GOODMAN. 
(Late of Medical Gymnasium, King’s College Hospital, and Miller Institute). 
THE ROMANCE OF THE SPINE. 3/6 net. 
For all interested in the art of maintaining perfect physieal fitness. 
By LOGAN Ct ENDINNING, 
THE CARE AND FEEDING OF ADULTS. @/- net. 
A good bock, am unmitigated joy to rea 
By CHAS. W. BU DDEN, M.A., M.D. 
100 POPULAR FALLACIES. 3.6 net. 
The bk po is one which pare? »f young children should find enter- 
taining as ll as useful. BLM . ul 


83-91 GREAT TITCHFIELD ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


7s. 6d.) 
Translated by Malcolm 


Holy Ireland. By Norah Hoult, (Heinemann. 
Out for a Million. By V. Krymov. 
Burr. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Tortilla Flat. By John Steinbeck. 
Jack in the Green. By Rene Juta. 


7s. 6d.) 
Ts. 6d.) 


/ 


(Heinemann. 
(Heinemann. 


Holy Ireland I take to be the most remarkable novel Miss 
Norah Hoult has yet written.’ The title is ironical, and 
the fact that she has chosen to focus attention on the priest- 
hood by means of a mild amorous lapse on the ‘part of one 
of its members will not be acceptable to all her readers, 
but there seems little doubt that she has produced a faithful 
and skilful account of the life of a middle-class family in 
Dublin at the end of the last century. The pattern of the 
life of these O’Neills is not an altogether novel one. ‘The 
tyrannical father, the amiable, scurrying, distracted mother, 
the loving but rebellious daughter, the sympathetic maid- 
servant, the son -with relaxing principles and an increasing 
thirst——all these are something like stock characters in tales 
of strict Victorian households. But Miss Hoult has dressed 
them anew in the colours of a special place and time. Patrick 
O'Neill, successful cattle jobber, is a ‘“ queer strict man,” 
a dictator on the hearthrug and a bigot and extreme puritan 
in his religion. ‘“ 1 often ‘wonder to myself,” says his wife. 
“ whether there won't be a special shortening of the time in 
Purgatory for some women. For, God knows, there’s many seem 
to get a good dose of Purgatory in this life, God help them.” 
VYhen their daughter Margaret engages herself to a young 
Englishman of Protestant origins, a vegetarian and theosophist, 
n reader of. Darwin and John Stuart “Mill, it may well be 
imagined what effect this has on her papa. The breach between 
Margaret and her father, who believes that by marrying at 
a registry office she hus ‘“ damned her soul to all eternity,” 
is the most significant thing in the book, which I recommend 
as a straightforward, compassionate, true-to-life naturalistic 
novel, sound in craftsmanship, never dull or false, and showing 
a very nice insight into the period, the love-letters from a 
young man in Chapter 10 being a particular triumph. But 
I recommend it with certain misgivings, having in mind at 
the moment a remark which occurs in one of the letters of 
Alain Fournier, to the effect that “the principle of the 
realists seems to be that one must try to see as Everyman 
sees, in the belief that what all the world can see is the only 
reality.” Now Holy Ireland is in no sense the work of an 
innovator, and a true artist is always an innovator. For all 
Miss Hoult’s specialised knowledge, her sincerity and talent, 
this book is academic, and might have been written twenty 
or thirty years ago, before the shadow of Ulysses was cast over 
Dublin. She has made no effort to escape from that tradition 
of realism or naturalism which no longer easily satisfies those 
with advanced tastes in fiction. 


And what of the other three writers on my list ? Have 
they been more successful in breaking new ground? The 


author of Out for a Million has some original matter to present, 
but in manner he owes much to the example of Gogol. This 
is the third Russian novel I have had the pleasure of noticing 
lately in these columns. It is a cheerful satire on the crooked- 
ness of high finance in Russia before the War and affords 
some insight into the rich merchant class belonging to the 
sect known as the Old Believers. Arseny Aristarkhov 
was a young student troubled by want of money. He could 
not keep up with his rich friends, his mistress was 
unfaithful to him, and he accordingly determined to get 
rich, to go “out for a million.’ As soon as we have 

isthered this, we are treated to an admirably fresh 
and vivid inset of Arseny’s childhood told in the first 
person, and reading more like autobiography than fiction. 
His home life was not unlike that of Miss Hoult’s Marg: aret 
O'Neill : 

‘Religious squabbles, missionaries, priests and lay readers 
filled my childhood. All our life’ at heme was’ saturated with 


religion—a hard, mournful religion, bascd on Fear, .,. . People 
spoke of the fear of God at school, in church, at home, everywhere.” 


In order to get a fortune Arseny attached himself to his uncle 
Sidor, a building contractor to the government, whose crooked- 


‘ about and iniroduced them to everybody. 


‘ hoped that they will also be translated, especially 
' action is laid “in St. Petersburg before and during the War, 


ness and astutencss were dissembled by the manners and 


seems of an illiterate comedian. 

‘In those unpunctuated phrases, broken, staccato, unfinished, 

confused and running into each other, was wisdom and a profound 
know ledge of life, and they smelt of millions.” 
The translator must be congratulated on his share in making 
this individual imaginable to an English reader. There ig 
another relation much in the foreground. Grishka, an uncouth 
young parvenu who is something of a satyr. For him a wife 
has to be found, and Arseny, being more worldly-wisc. accom- 
panies him in the search. This double quest—to find a wife 
for Grishka and a million for himself—enables Arseny to 
travel about as freely as the hero of Dead Souls and gives the 
author plenty of scope for scene-shifting. A brief quotation, 
part of an account of an evening on a boat on the Volga, will 
give a hint of Krymov’s lively humour : 

‘There was also an authoress, a young-looking woman with 
a hoarse voice and an enormous bust. She made friends with 
everybody, kept running from one to another, from the first-class 
to the second, talking incessantly. ‘ You must combine, gentlemen, 
Man is a social animal. Man is strong in combination. Do not 
be like trees, gentlemen. Silence is the mark of death; man has 
the privilege of speech.” She dragged the landowner’s daughters 
They blushed crimson, 
bobbed curtsies, and danced as though packed with raw eggs. 

“Come now, gentlemen, wipe out class distinctions! Break down 
the barriers !*” 
Later volumes, continuing the life-story of Arseny, have been 
published and praised in responsible quarters, and it is to be 
as the 


_and at the beginning of the Revolution, and then in various 


parts of the world, including England.” 

It is time Messrs. Heinemann granted a long, long holiday 

their gushing blurb-writer, whose fond lucubrations are 
pared to put any intelligent reader off even opening 
the novels of Mr. Steinbeck and Miss Juta. Tortilla Flat 
suggests that the brutal and laconic tone of so much con- 
temporary American fiction may be only an inversion of an 
inordinate a Writing of a pack of vagabond 
paisanes, people of mixed blood inhabiting a suburb of 
Monterey, idle, drunken, dishonest and promiscuous, Mr. 
Steinbeck lays himself out to make them appear wholly 
humorous and lovable. He exploits with ingenuity and 
talent the sentimental appeal of vagabondage, companion- 
ship in poverty drink, simple-mindedness, crime altruistically 
committed, dogs, and funerals. His brand of humour, sur- 
prisingly broa! in one small instance, is mostly that of the 
comic strip—wriggling one’- toes:to keep the flies off them, 
stealing from people who are asleep, hunting for non-existent 
treasure, snoring, and so on—and has resulted in a fairy-tale 
for grown-ups. The book may make a wet afternoon wetter 
for its readers, as their ‘* droppings of warm tears ”’ alternate 
with sly chuckles at the winsome knaveries of these gangsters 
or groupsters, Danny, Pilon, Pablo, the Pirate, and Big Joe, 
to say nothing of the ladies, 

Miss Juta started out with a good intention. This was 
to make an example of an awful young man, Anglo-French, 
a cad, sponge, scrounger, professional diner-out and bungling 
opportunist, hanging on by the skin of his teeth to the out- 
skirts of a base but well-to-do world and fastening like a 
parasite upon any woman foolish enough to lend herself for 
the purpose. 

‘It was a freemasonry. . . . As long as no one took anything 
or anyone too seriously (except their love affairs and their scandals), 
as long as no one really did anything too well or knew anything 
too much, as long as no one was too intransigent or had too much 
integrity or an over-developed sense of values or conscience or 
sentiment, all was and would be well; the set could and would 
and should help, protect, and even claim its devotees. Its per- 
quisites were free advertisement, free entertainment, free love, 
free beds. and jobs found, and one was passed on with one’s little 
offerings of talent, or chat, or good story, or whatever label could 
be attached.” 


: A depressing theme, it might have been given life by Miss 


- her people do not speak, but “ growl,” ‘* snap ” 


Boyle or Miss Butts. But Miss Juta’s is an unpractised hand, 
** gloom ” 
to one another, her wisecracks misfire, and her cultural 


allusions are dampened by mis-spellings, 
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HELEN 
GRANVILLE BARKER’S 


new novel 


TRAITOR 
ANGEL 


THE TIMES says: 


“EXTREMELY WELL WRITTEN, SUBTLE 
AND INTERESTING.” 


Doreen Wallace in the SUNDAY TIMES: 


“A VERY GOOD NOVEL... I ENJOYED 
THE BOOK FROM START TO FINISH.” 


THE CHURCH TIMES: 


“THE STORY OF AN ARTIST BY AN 
ARTIST IN WORDS. MRS. GRANVILLE 
BARKER IS A SUBTLE DELINEATOR OF 
CHARACTER.” 


THE GUARDIAN: 


“A NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO THIS 
AUTUMN'S FICTION.” 








SIDGWICK & JACKSON, 
44 MUSEUM STREET, W.C.1 
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Medici = 
Cards and 
Calendars 


Beautiful in colour and 
original in design, each one is 
a gift in itself. A pleasure to 
give and a pleasure to get. 


Of all good dealers and the Medici 
Galleries. Write for fully illustrated 
<z 


KCC <a 


Medici Print 

r) 
C€aleél rints 
Medici Prints will give you as much pleasure in 
choosing as in sending for Christmas Gifts. The 
richness of colour of these fine reproductions of 


the best paintings of present and past days will add 
distinction and comfort to any room, 






Of all Printsellers, or send 1/6 (re- 
funded on first purchase value 12/6) 
for complete catalogue, with 690 illus- 
trations, 60 in full colour. Also for 
lise of Gift Suggestions post free. 


The Medici Society Ltd. 
7b Grafton St., Albemarle St., W. 1. 
26 Alfred Place, South Kensington. 

By Appointment Art Publishers to H.M. The King. 


CATALOGUE OF THE 
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THE ENGLISH 
COUNTRYSIDE 


A BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHS BY J. DIXON-SCOTT 
WITH A FOREWORD BY ROSE MACAULAY 
ATTRACTIVELY BOUND IN NATURAL CANVAS. Size 11} x 8 


PRICE 35, 6d. NET. 


“A panorama of English beauty of tree, grass, water and hill 
that rejoices the heart like a holiday.” John o’ London's Weckiv 
“Well chosen and beautiful photographs of the English scene.” 


The Times. 





PUBLISHED BY F. J. WARD, 3 BAKER STREET, W.1 




















TOWARDS 


A NEW 


SCOTLAND 


A Modern Scottish Anthology containing pieces by 
ERIC LINKLATER NAOMI MITCHISON 
H. J. C. GRIERSON FRANCIS GEORGE SCOTT 
and others 
Edited by J. H. WHYTE Illustrated 8/6 net 
“That the Scottish Literary Revival is real enough is shown 
by the contents of the volume, which bears evidence of creative 
genius and technical skill on the part of a sufficiently large 
number of Scottish writers to justify the claim that a 
renaissance has taken place.”—Scotsman. 








ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE & CO. 








Gifts for 
all from 


“SMITH'’S” 





' There is no better way of deciding on 


the right gift for each one of your friends 
than to visit your local bookshop of 
W. H. Smith & Son. Books naturally 
come first, and there are books for every 
age and taste at just the price you wish 
to pay. Make sure, too, that you see 
the stationery gifts, and other delightful 
presents in the fancy goods department. 
And do not miss the display of Christmas 
Cards and Calendars. 


W.H. SMITH & SON, Lro. 


NEWSAGENTS : BOOKSELLERS : LIBRARIANS : STATIONERS 
PRINTERS : BOOKBINDERS : ADVERTISING AGENTS 


1500 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office : Strand House, London, W.C.2 
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You can have your Barneys either way—in the 
“EVERFRESH” Tin if you prefer to fill your pipe 
by hand, or in “ READY-FILLS” which cut out 
all uncertainty and difficulty from pipe-filling. 


The Barneys “ EVERFRESH ” Tin is vacuum-sealed 5 
it keeps the tobacco Factory-fresh indefinitely, as 
no other method of packing good Tobacco can. 


John Sinclair’s “ READY-FILLS” ensure perfect pipe- 
filling; they draw beautifully, burn evenly and cleanly, 
from the first draw right to the dry-ash finish. 


* EVERFRESH” of ‘ READY-FILLS,” you get 
the same fragrant Barneys . . . cheery, honest 
North Country Barneys .. . whose flavour and 
friendliness have helped men, the World over, 
to plumb the depths of smoking joy. 


Barneys 


BARNEYS IDEAL 

In three strengths: rays 
is medium, Punchbowle full, 
and Parsons Pleasure mild. 
In “EVERFRESH” Tins in 
1, 2 and 4 oz. sizes; 1/2 the 
ounce. “READY-FILLS” in 
Cartons of 12: 1/ad. 


BARNEYS EMPIRE 
“ The best Empire yet’’. .. + 
cool, sweet and satisfying, 
without harshness or tang. 


In x oz. “LEADS” and 2 oz. 
& 4 0z. “EVERFRESH ”’ Tins : 
to}d. the ounce. “READY- 
FILLS ” in Cartons of 12: ro$d. 





(213) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. @® 
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Current Literature 


PREHISTORIC MAN IN IRELAND 
By Cecil P. Martin 


Professor Martin has carried’ out a study (Macmillan, 21s.) 
which is a good deal more fascinating than the title might 
suggest. For to the layman—and this volume is not offered 
to specialists alone—there is always something miraculous 
in man’s capacity to impose order upon ages which passeq 
long before history proper begins. He has a very interesting 
chapter on how the Finds of Prehistoric Man are dated, ahd 
thus placed neatly under some such head as Palacolithic op 
Neolithic, Stone Age, Bronze Age, or Copper Age. This par- 
ticular study is confined to Ireland (though the author is careful 
to point out that it is hardly correct to speak of an Irish 
race in any absolute sense). Although the Irish have a weaknesg 
for professing to know a great deal about their ancestors, 
their knowledge is derived almost entirely from the annalists 
of the early Christian era, whose writings are of uncertain 
historical value. Scientific archaeological research has been 
almost ignored except for a few disconnected accounts ‘of 
individual prehistoric skeletons discovered from time to time, 
Professor Martin attempts to fill this need. His findings allow 
him to make a brief outline of the racial history of Ireland, 
He finds one skull which may possibly date from the extreme 
end of the Palaeolithic, and advances evidence that in Neolithic 
time Ireland was apparently occupied by a race identical 
with Huxley’s river-bed type; and he carries the study 
through into historical times. Coming from a scholar of 
Professor Martin’s standing, it is pleasant to hear the views 
of some much-maligned Irish historians substantiated, ‘ag 
in the following : 

“ During the early Christian era Treland again attained to 4 
very high standard of civilisation. Her monasteries and schools 
acquired a European reputation. Examples of her metal-work 
and book illumination still persist to testify to her artistic and 
technical skill. Her peaceful life passed on without a break from 
outside until the Norse invasions burst on her.” 


SOREN KIERKEGAARD 
By John A. Bain 


Dr. Bain’s book on Kierkegaard’s life and religious teaching 
(Student Christian Movement Press, 4s. 6d.) follows on the 
heels of the kook on the same subject by Mr. E. L. Allen 
reviewed in these columns a few weeks ago. Although less 
inclined to treat Kierkegaard as a psychological curiosity, 
it is not to-be preferred to the earlier volume, since it is‘much 
less clear in its presentation of Kierkegaard’s thought and 
devotes tuo much of its space in proportion to its restricted 
length to the attempt to laud Hegel at the expense of 
Kierkegaard. But Mr. Allen’s book had its shortcomings too, 
and probably the wisest course for a reader wishing for an 
introduction in English to the work of this important philoso- 
pher would be to read both books. They provide some 
interesting points of comparison and antithesis. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS 
By Thomas Wright 


Mr. Thomas Wright’s biography of Dickens (Herbert 
Jenkins, 18s.) may be described without serious inaccuracy 
as the labour of a lifetime. He started to write it, he tells 
us, after preliminary research, in 1893, and would have 
published it in 1904 if cireumstances had not then prevented 
him from discussing certain matters into which he is now 
able to go in detail, The value of his book is open to some 
doubt, as, although he has been assiduous in searching for 
and collating evidence both old and unused about Dickens’ 
life, there is really very little new information of any conse- 
quence in it. Mr. Wright himself attaches most importance 
to the result of his researches upon the question of Dickens’ 
relations with the actress Ellen Lawless Ternan, but since 
his views apparently rest chiefly on.statements made by Canon 
Benham not everyone will be inclined to accept them blindly. 
The book contains a certain amount of critical matter about 
Dickens’ work, little of which has any value. In short this 
biography will not supersede Ley’s annotated reprint of 
Forster's biography, and can indeed hardly be _ preferred 
to any of the other competent lives of Dickens that have 
been published. Incidentally, though Mr. Wright is severe on 
Forster’s errors, he is by no means blameless himself: ¢.5 
* Jeniwin ” for ‘‘ Jiniwin ” (p. 180), and the statement (p. 24) 
that Dickens was ‘ about five years old” in 1814 when his 
father came to London. Dickens was born in 1812. 
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The December Periodicals 


TuE consequences of the League’s action against Italy form 
the dominant theme in this month’s reviews. The Round 
table emphasises the uncertain effect of such economic sanc- 
tions as are so far being applied and the anxiety with which 
the situation is being watched by the smaller nations who 
“hope that, with the British Navy behind it, the League 
can be made into something that will add to their own security 

inst the menacing ambitions of totalitarian dictatorships.” 
An article on “Great Britain and Europe” insists that we 
must maintain our leadership and in particular that we must 
strive for an understanding with Germany, based on the 
rinciple of the League as a method of remuving ‘* obsolete 
conditions by peaceful means.” The tendencies of German 
foreign policy are, in another article, regarded with grave 
concern, partly because a dictator, having armed to the 
maximum and used threats of war, cannot afford to withdraw 
them as a democratic Prime Minister might do. The prospects 
of the forthcoming Naval Conference’are discussed in no hope- 
ful spirit. An article of special interest sets out the main 
facts about the four Scandinavian countries and suggests 
that our exporters are not making full use of our opportunities 
in those friendly markets. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Douglas Jerrold, writing on 
“The League and the Future,” argues that the prestige of the 

e¢ should only be engaged in disputes when agreement 
had been reached on questions of principle. He would have 
the League restrict its membership to States which accord 
liberty of opinion and which are prepared to give one another 
“clear economic and fiscal advantages at the expense of non- 
member States.” Mr. Randolph Hughes has a very long and 
interesting article on ‘*‘ France and the Present Conflict of 
Ideals,” emphasising the widespread anxiety as to the effect of 
League sanctions on the Franco-Italian entente and on German 
policy. 

Lord Dickinson in the Contemporary deals somewhat 
gloomily with ‘* The League on its Trial”’ but finds a reason for 
hopefulness in the support given to the League by the French 
Radicals and Socialists as well by all parties in this country. 
Major Polson Newman paints in very dark colours the condi- 
tion of the slaves in Abyssinia and the prevalence of an active 
slave-trade with Arabia. Lord Olivier, under the title of 
“ A Key to the Colour Question,’ maintains that the compara- 
tive absence of any colour bar in Jamaica is due to the fact 
that the negroes are mostly small frecholders ; in other British 
West Indian islands they are mainly wage-earners. 

In the Fortnightly that able French journalist, ‘* Pertinax,” 
expounds ‘‘ French Policy in the Crisis,’ and laments the 
hesitation of M. Laval in ‘“* the balancing of immediate risks 
and Italy’s friendship against long-term security.” ‘* Per- 
tinax ” is evidently impressed by British unity in support of 
the Covenant, and still more perhaps by the British naval 
concentration in the Mediterranean. Mr. Robert Hield 
regards the elections as a personal triumph for Mr. Baldwin, 
who, he believes, will act on his mandate for ** the readjust- 
ment of the national economy.” Sir Herbert Richmond, 
under the heading of ‘* The Naval Conference: Prestige or 
Common Sense,”’ puts the case for smaller and fewer warships 
but fears that national pride will insist on having leviathans, 
however obsolete. 

International Affairs has a notable article by Mr. Raymond 
L. Buell on ‘“* The Foreign Policy of President Roosevelt,” 
who, he thinks, is really trying to co-operate with the League 
of Nations in regard to Abyssinia. If the League holds 
firm, pro-League sentiment in the United States will be 
greatly strengthened. 

The National Review gives prominence to “ Wanted, A 
Naval Awakening,” a plea for a revival of interest in the 
condition of the British Navy, which is alleged to be far too 
weak. Mr. H. S. Shelton writes intelligently on ** The Legal 
School-leaving Age’: he is in favour of educating all children 
up to the age of sixteen but would not compel children over 
fourteen to attend—a compromise that sounds well but. is 
hardly workable. 

Blackwood’s, always very readable, has two notable articles, 

one on service in the Sudan swamps by Major Maydon and 
the other on the Orange River floods in the north of Cape 
Colony by Mr. C. Birkby. 
_ Toynbee Hall, which used to publish a monthly journal 
In the past, has just launched a quarterly named The Toynbee 
Outlook, edited by Mr. J. A. R. Pimlott. It is a modest 
beginning which may develop into a valuable series of com- 
mentaries on the social questions of the day. The first 
number has a competent review of the development of the 
Unemployment Assistance Regulations which rightly ends 
with an attack on the prolongation of the present ‘ stand- 
still arrangement.” 
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INVESTMENT 


spread over 


150 FIRST-CLASS 
BRITISH SECURITIES 


BASED ON LAST 

O YEAR’S CASH 

O DISTRIBUTIONS 
ALONE 


Share Bonuses will be added to Capital. 
Last year they amounted to over 
2% 

DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY 
Commencing 15th March, 1936 
British Empire Fixed Trust Certificates (Com- 
prehensive Series) provide both the large and 
small investor with the opportunity. to par- 
ticipate—by means of a single purchase—in 
150 first-class companies spread throughout 
the industry of the British Empire. Every 
British Empire Fixed Trust Certificate (Com- 
prehensive Series) provides an interest in 
each of the companies which have been care- 
fully selected and whose combined net assets 
amount to £1,884,500,000 with reserves of 
£248,600,000. The companies cover the 

following fields of industry: 


APPROXIMATE 
YIELD 


Tron, Coal, Steel, Base Building and Allied 


Metals - - - - 11.4% Trades - 7.9% 
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sritish Empire Fixed Trust Certificates (Com- 
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through any Bank or Stockbroker. Sums 
from £25 upwards may be invested. The 
Management. undertake to repurchase any 
Certificates offered to them at not less than 
the actual price which could be realised by a 
sale on the London Stock Exchange of the 
underlying securities, less the usual Stock 
Ixchange charges. 

Full descriptive literature may be obtained from 
any Bank or Stockbroker, or from the Managers, 
FIXED TRUST INVESTMENTS LIMITED, 
160 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 
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Motoring 


Tne Minister of Transport’s broadcast of last week, in 
which he deplored the continued high accident-rate but 
gave it as his responsible opinion that the public has 
now grown traffic-conscious, was preceded by stories in the 
dailies that the Ministry had, in effect, given up all hope of 
ever being able to improve the situation by artificial means. 
Whether this was an example of unintelligent anticipa- 
tion, or whether Mr. Hore-Belisha’s broadcast was 
intended to correct the impressions of a possibly careless 
statement on the part of either interviewer or inter- 
viewee, we were not told, but there does not seem to be 
much comfort to be extracted from the substance of his 
declaration. He pointed out that while one person had 
died and 26 had been injured in every hour on the road 
during the preceding fortnight, and the total of the 
injured, 4,203, was 821 more than last year, there was 
none the less a reduction in the grand total for the first 
nine months of the year of 11,580—the first- since the 
motor-car had come into general use. 

From this he argued that the precautions and propa- 
ganda which had hitherto proved powerless had now 
begun to make an impression. ‘“ With a full sense of 
responsibility I say that the public as a whole has grown 
traflic-conscious and is giving the most sympathetic 
understanding to the sole motive of the measures pro- 
pounded by the Government—the sole motive being to 
save your life.” 

One must regretfully conclude that Mr. Hore-Belisha 
is either over-optimistic, or that he has special know- 
ledge of the situation not available to the rest of us. 
It may be that the reduction in accidents during the 
first three quarters of the year can be ascribed to the 
new measures, the 30-mile limit in particular. In fact, 
though there can never be any way of proving it, I 
daresay the limit. exercised a restraining influence on 
some of the worst drivers, particularly as the stories 
grew of the gong-beaters disguised as butcher-boys and 
dressmakers. Until the summer holidays crowded the 
roads with cars it is quite probable that the general 
average of speed was slightly reduced in built-up areas, 
and it is possible that there were fewer accidents in 
consequence, But it is difficult to believe that the 
Minister really thinks the limit is as effective now as it 
was six months ago. As a matter of fact, it is widely 
disregarded, and my own experience in most congested 
parts of the country is that very few drivers of any sort 
of motor vehicle slow down for the limit except where 
the presence of uniformed policemen makes it obviously 
rash not to do so. 

It is a thousand pities. Had the public gone on as it 
began, doing its best to give the scheme a fair trial, 
we might have had some data on which to work. They 
could not have been very definite, owing to the increased 
number of cars on the roads in the summer and the 
steady increase of new drivers throughout the year, but 
they might have helped. Now we can know practically 
nothing of the results of the limit. It is seldom kept to, 
and it is impossible to say of any given accident whether it 
might have been avoided had the speed of the car or 
cars involved been less, except in outrageous cases of 
hogging. I do not think many people expected the 
actual speed-reduction to have much effect, but most 
of us hoped that the habit of automatically slowing 
down on approaching difficult. sections would lead to 
greater care in driving. 

Herein is no proof of the general public being more 
traflic-conscious. The limit was an attempt to get the 
results of caution, on the assumption that people drive 


$s 


Traflic-Consciousness 


more carefully or more safely at slow than at high speeds, 
It has failed, and we are left to the conclusion cither that 
the driving public realises no more than before the risks 
of the road, or that they consider the limit too low, My 
own impression is that they have learnt nothing of what 
it was hoped to teach them, and that in so far as the limit 
is concerned they are no more traffic-conscious than they 
were last year. The same sort of risks are taken, in the 
some conditions as before the limit was imposed. It js 
true that harm was done at the beginning by sctting up 
the limit in places where there was no need for it, and 
there is a gcod deal of truth in the argument that all 
limits are a mistake, because they encourage faster and 
more dangerous driving between them ; but those things 
do not alter the fact that the 30-mile limit is scarcely more 
observed than was its futile predecessor. 

It is really impossible to come to any useful conclusion 
on the cause of accidents and the effectiveness of the 
official safeguards without regular and detailed analyses 
of the accidents themselves. Presumably, the largest 
number of traffic accidents of all sorts happen in London, 
Taking London, then, as fairly representative of the 
general conditions in crowded areas, there is not much 
ground for assuming that the public are more traffic. 
conscious than they were—that is, that they are less 
careless. The Belisha crossings are, for the most part, less 
observed than the limit. A few, a very few, pedestrians 
regularly use them in preference to choosing their own 
place to cross a traffic stream (an ineradicable trait of the 
Englishman), very few indeed use them as they were 
intended to be used, as they are used in Paris and other 
Continental cities* When we see a pedestrian step boldly 
across a busy street, holding up *buses and vans and 
taxis, we remember it. We admire him and wish we had 
his courage, or effrontery, whichever you think it may be. 
And a minute later we dart across the street where there 
is no walkers’ way, giving rise to half a dozen potential 
accidents, and we do it unconsciously. We are incor 
rigible and, I am sure, unteachable. 

I do not think this ridiculous state of affairs is originally 
the fault of the wheeled traffic. At the beginning it showed 
itself willing to fall into line and wait for the pedestrian 
at the crossings. It is the pedestrian who has ruined the 
scheme. Either because he lacks the nerve, or because 
he refuses to cross the street except where he wants to, 
or because he simply doesn’t think about it, he has gone 
back to the old way of crossing when and where he can, 
or waiting. That is not traflic-consciousness, and frankly 
I do not see how Mr. Hore-Belisha can expect any when 
even the new and very convenient subways are neg: 
lected, when people prefer to wait on free traffic or upon 
the traffic lights rather than cross in safety, speed, and 
comfort underground. 

None of this is the fault of the Ministry, nor is it certain 
that any further measures compatible with the free flow of 
traffic will mend matters. The Ministry’s aim is to save 
life, but is too often the life of the man who refuses to be 
saved. It is a relief to read those figures that show a re- 
duction in the accident-rate, but it is hard to believe they 
are the work of the public themselves. 

Joun Prrio.eav. 





[ Nore.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The 
highest price payable must be given, as well as the type of 
body required. No advice can be given on the purchase, 
sale or exchange of used cars. ] 
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There's a 
ood drink coming 
when the syphon 


* Schweppes Soda Water , 
is also sold in Bottles — 


Large, Splits& Schweplets 












“No use gambling on 





his taste in other 
directions, my dear — 
put your trust in 
FOUR SQUARE. 
Every man appreciates 
really good tobacco and 


cigarettes!” 


FOUR SQUARE 


Quality Tobaccos & Cigarettes 


Empire Mixture (Green Squares) 103d. 
Curlies (Purple Squares) - + + * 104d. 
Cut Cake (Yellow Squares) - + + 11d. 
Ripe Brown (Brown Squares) = - 11d. 
Original Mixture (Blue Squares) 1 /24d. 
Matured Virginia (Red Squares) 1/3d. 


Sold in the new easy-to-open 1-02. and 2-0%- 
vacuum tins. All blends are Medium Strength. 


MY CIGARETTES, 100, bring the famous Four Square 


quality and flavour to cigarette smokers! Finest 


Matured Virginia, outsize. 
Flat pocket tins ... 25 for 1/6 
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Finance 
The £300,000,000 Loan 


UnpovusreD Ly, the outstanding feature of the past week 
has been the announcement of a Government Loan for 
£300,000,000. Iam aware that before this article appears 
in print, the Subscription Lists for the Loan will have 
closed, so, needless to say, what follows is not offered in 
any sense of guidance to those who may, or may not, have 
decided to invest in the new Loans. Nevertheless, I con- 
sider that whether viewed from the standpoint of the 
national finances or from that of the ordinary investor, the 
operation is both an important and a significant one. 
Before, however, commenting upon the special points of 
significance with regard to the national finances and the 
position of the investor, let us look at the actual details 
of the Loans themselves. 
Low INTEREST REcorp. 

It will be seen that I have used the word in the plural, for 
there are really, two distinct Loans. The larger one is for 
£200,000,000 in 23 per cents. issued at the price of 96} per 
cent. and described as a 2} per cent. Funding Loan of 
1956—1961, the two dates meaning, of course, that 
redemption is compulsory in 1961, while the Government 
has the option to repay on or at any time after April 15th, 
1956. Assuming, for a moment, that the Loan was not 
redeemed until 1961, the final yield to the investor would 
be £2 13s. 10d. per cent. The other Loan for £100,000,000 
is in the form of 1 per cent. Treasury Bonds offered at the 
price of 98 per cent., redeemable at latest in February, 
1941, with the option to the Government to repay at any 
time after February Ist, 1939. Thus, it will be seen that 
the minimum life of the 2} per cent. Loan is 21 years and 
the maximum, 26 years, while the Treasury Bonds run 
cither for 3 or 4 to 5 years. Incidentally, this is probably 
the first time in which the British Government has been 
able to issue a loan other than in Treasury Bills carrying 
as low a rate of interest as 1 per cent. 

LARGELY CONVERSION. 

A further point, and an important one to note, is that 
although the Government is about toraise loans amounting 
to £300,000,000, no such large addition will be made to the 
National Debt. In the first place, it must be remembered 
that the Government has already repaid this year 
£44,000,000 in 3 per cent. Treasury Bonds, while in April 
next, the outstanding balance of £44,000,000 of these bonds 
is to be repaid. Not only so, but the ‘Treasury has an- 
nounced that it will redeem next March outstanding 2 per 
cent. Treasury Bonds amounting to £150;000,000. There- 
fore. while allowance has to be made for the Government 
having partly effected the redemption this year of 
£44,000,000 in 3 per cent. Treasury Bonds by an increase 
in Treasury Bills, the fact remains that of the present issue 
of £300,000,000 probably less than £100,000,000 represents 
‘** new ” money which may be required either for special 
outlays or for the redemption a little later on of the out- 
standing volume of Treasury Bills. 

NaTIONAL CrepIT SowunD. 

Now let us see what significance this latest Government 
operation has when viewed from the standpoint of the 
National Finances and that of the ordinary investor. I 
consider that from the point of view of the National 
Finances the operation is one which should further 
strengthen confidence in the conduct of the National 
Accounts. Rumours have been current for some time 
past of a huge Government Loan, but while as regards the 
size of the operation these reports now receive confirma- 
tion, the Loan, it will be noted, is not of a kind indicating 
that outlays for Defence are necessarily to be met out of 
capital, or even that the operation involves some sudden 
extravagant outlays of an unproductive character. On 
the contrary, the first impression created by the present 
large Loan is that the Government desires to reduce as 
far as possible its short-dated or floating debt. The 1 per 
cent. Bonds for £100,000,000 will appeal almost entirely 
to the London Money Market, which is the holder of the 
2 per cent. Treasury Bonds for £150,000,000 to be redeemed 


ey 
a 


next March. It will be noted, however, that the present 
issue of new short-term Bonds for £100,000,000 falls short 
by £50,000,000 -of the amount required-to deal with 
the March maturities, so that the short - term debt 
of the Government will have been. materially reduced 
and funded into longer dated stock—stock, raised more. 
over, upon terms which show how strong at the present 
moment is British credit. Moreover, the present Loan 
will-suffice to meet all the Government’s requirements for 
dealing with short-term debt before next year’s Budget 
thus to that extent simplifying the task of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when Budget Day arrives. 
Tne INvestor’s STANDPOINT. 

When, however, the present Government operation 
is viewed from the standpoint of the investor, it is rather 
more difficult to express a very definite opinion. Most of 
the newspapers on Tuesday morning, when referring to the 
operation, described it as constituting a veritable tonic to 
the market for gilt-edged securities, and their remarks 
were so far justified that British Government Stocks rose 
sharply on the announcement of the details of the new 
Loans. It is always rather difficult, however, to determine 
on such an oceasion whether the firmness is due to what 
is sometimes described as “ official’ support or how far it 
really reflects the views of the investing public. Those who 
described the new loans as likely to prove a tonic to 
Government securities, had, no doubt, in mind such 
considerations as the following :—(1) that the terms of 
the Loans were so favourable to the Government as to 
impress the market with the feeling that the authorities 
look for a continuance of cheap money for a long time 
to come ; (2) that the terms of the Loan indicate a_pro- 
spective reduction in the supply of short-term securities 
for the money market, and (3) that the mere fact of this 
long anticipated Loan for £300,000,000 being out of the 
way. would constitute a factor tending to stimulate a 
further rise in Government securities and other gilt-edged 
stocks, 

On the other hand, some of the newspapers described 
the Loan as indicating a belief on the part of the Govern- 
ment that dearer money was probable in a not very 
distant future; the argument, of course, is that on 
such a view, the Government deemed it wise to make this 
Issue at once and to make it for as large an amount as 
£300,000.000. Whether this argument is to be regarded 
as a sound one, and one to be carefully noted by the 
investor, will, to some extent, be determined by the extent 
of the response to the new Loans. If it is quickly taken 
up by the genuine investor, then I do not think there is 
very much in the argument, but if there were not to be 
a full and quick response from the investor, and some 
part of the 24 per cent. Loan had to be taken up by the 
Government Departments, then it might follow that the 
prospect of resales ‘later on would act as a drag upon 
the market for gilt-edged securities, the more so, in 
view of the expected continuation of large issues by 
English Corporations, to say nothing of an anticipated 
further Conversion Loan by the Commonwealth Goyern- 
ment of Australia, 

My own opinion, for what it is worth, is that the 
loan will be readily absorbed and that later on it will 
constitute a factor making for firmness rather than 
weakness in gilt-edged securities. Nor do I think that 
the end of cheap money is in sight. On the other hand, 
I feel, as I have done for some time past, that while 
neither a rise in money rates nor a fall in Trustee Securities 
may be at hand, it seems reasonable to believe that the 
maximum of monetary ease has been reached and that 
firmness rather than any further great advance is probable 
in the case of Government and kindred securities. 

Artucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


MARKETS IRREGULAR. 
Tur. Stock Markets as a whole have, during the past week, 
been somewhat under the influence of what is generally 
described as the ‘ Sanctions” crisis. Business has been 


restrained, and the markets on Monday were rather dull. 
(Continued on page 968.) 
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As from 1st Jan. next, it will cost only 3/6 a quarter to make-a convenient service more 
The hand micro- 


convenient still. 


phone instrument—a further convenience—is provided for a single additional payment of 10/-. 


Give your home an extension telephone this Christmas. 
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Financial Notes 

(Contnued from page 966.) 
On Tuesday, however, there was a sharp recovery in British 
Government stocks on the terms of the new Government 
Loan to which I refer more fully in another column. Foreign 
stocks have been dull under the influence of polities, while 


outside what may be termed the Home markets there has ° 


been continued activity in Transatlantic shares. A further 
factor somewhat afiecting markets has been the currency and 
political crisis in France, for, in spite of M. Laval'’s first victories 
in the Chamber, gold continues to flow out from France to 
the United States. 
* * * * 
CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA. 

There was a point in Mr. Andrew Williamson's address 
to shareholders of the English, Scottish and Australian 
Bank, Ltd.—a report of which appeared in the last issue of 
The Spectator—to which I would like to draw attention. 
As usual, Mr, Williamson made a most comprehensive survey 
of present conditions in Australia, the net result of which 
was to convey a favourable impression both as regards 
economic conditions and the national finances. At the same 
time Mr. Williamson called attention to the fact that there 
was one form of taxation which, it seemed to him, should, 
in the best interests of Australia herself, receive serious 
reconsideration by Australian Governments, namely. the 
taxation of absentee shareholders and debenture-holders. 
This, more than anything, Mr. Williamson considered, tended 
to deter people in this country from investing in Australian 
enterprises, and this at a moment when Australia more than 
usually requires the assistance of private capital to help on 
recovery. It was, Mr. Williamson said, the wisdom rather 
than the equity of such taxation that was in question, for the 
hurtful effect in deterring the flow of private money to 
Australia far more than offset any financial benefit from the 
tax collected. 

* * a * 
Tue P. & O. Report. 

These who had based anticipations of a good report by 
the P. & O. and kindred companies on the recent rise in 
freight rates had apparently overlooked the fact that up 
to the present this rise in freight rates has been of greater 
benefit to the tramp steamers than to the companies chiefly 
concerned in running the liners. The accounts of the P. & O. 
Company, which were published on Monday. showed actually 
a small decline in shipping earnings, but the investment 
income increased by about £48,000, while the year's revenue 
was also augmented by £43,908 surplus on sale of steamers 
over book-values and £112,445 from Income Tax. Conse- 
quently the year’s earnings showed just a small increase of 
about £50,000, with a slight reduction in expenses. Once 
again, however, the directors are maintaining their policy of 
providing for depreciation of the fleet on a full 5 per cent. 








Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





basis, and of the total provided this year £450,000 has aos: 
had to be taken from the Reserve. The shares of the com. 
pany, however, have not been greatly affected by the y 
small increase in income owing to the continued strength of 
the balance-sheet. The consolidated statement of 
and liabilities of the company and _ its subsidiaries shoy, 
that £55,786,595 has been written off, whereas depreciation 
at 5 per cent. on cost would only require £49,776,759. Mon. 
over, the balance-sheet shows a market value of quoted 
investments at nearly £9,000,000. 
* * * * 

TRADE IN SCOTLAND. 

I commented recently in these columns upon the excellent 
character of the annual Report of the Royal Bank of Scotlang 
and at the annual meeting, presided over by Mr. Ale " 
Maitland, K.C., some encouraging observations were 
with regard to trade revival in Scotland. In shipbuilding, 
said Mr. Maitland, there has been a decided improvement 
since last year and lately a number of orders for new ships 
has been placed, while, he added, ** the Clyde is confidently 
expecting to share in the Admiralty new building programme.” 
In common with other parts of the Kingdom, the iron’ ang 
steel and engineering industries in Scotland have also shown 
a marked revival. 

* * * * 
THE New Governor. 

Needless to say, Mr. Maitland, before proceeding to the 
business of the day. referred to the great loss the Bank had 
sustained in the death of the Duke of Buccleuch and Queens. 
berry, who held the office of Governor of the Bank for some 
twenty years, during which time, said Mr. Maitland, “ he 
placed his wide experience and sound judgement unreservedly 
at its service.’ Mr,.Maitland then made the pleasing an- 
nouncement that to fill the vacancy in the Governorship the 
Directors had elected the new Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry, feeling ** confident that he will prove a worthy successor 
to his father. His election preserves a tradition of great value 
to the Bank and one of which it is justly proud.” 

* * * * 
Tosacco Trust STATEMENT. 

It was generally anticipated that Tobacco Securities Trust 
would show a diminution in earnings and, as a matter of fact, 
the net profit was only £527,108, against £758,409. A final 
dividend is announced at 10 per cent., making 15 per cent. for 
the vear, against 49 per cent. for the previous year on the 
Ordinary capital, while this year there is no distribution on 
the Deferred Stock which last vear received over 18 per cent. 


A.B.C. Prorits. 

The profits of the Aerated Bread Company for the past 
financial year were excellent, establishing, in fact, a new 
record for the Company. The amalgamation of the business 
of Pritchard’s Restaurants Limited, was carried through 
during the year, in which connexion the Company's Preference 
capital was increased, so that the dividend requirements 
were heavier in consequence. The actual profit was £221,255, 
against £219,367. The Ordinary dividend was maintained 
at 5 per cent., while there were substantial allocations to 
Depreciation and to the General Reserve. 

* * * * 
A Goop Bonus. 

Quite an outstanding feature in the Industrial Market 
has been the good result announced by Crompton, Par- 
kinson, Ltd., the electrical manufacturers. The report 
showed a rise in net profit of no less than £112,000, so 
that while the dividend is maintained at the same rate 
as for the previous year, namely 12} per cent. with a capital 
bonus of 7 per cent. in “* A” Ordinary shares, the directors 
propose to capitalise a further £241,294 of reserve in order 
to distribute among holders of Ordinary and * A ”’ Ordinary 
shares, a share for share bonus in ‘‘ A” Ordinary shares. 
This will increase the issued Ordinary capital to £499,478, 
and the reserve and surplus will still aggregate £373,430. 

A. W. K. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe Seectrator,” DECEMBER OTH, 1835. 
Money MARKET. 

Ix the Foreign Market, Spanish Stock has fluctuated materially. 
In the early part of the week, the favourite intelligence received 
from Madrid, and the firm appearance of the market in Paris, 
induced several considerable purchases ; and an improvement of 
1} per cent. upon the closing price of Saturday was produced. 
Since that, however, the French market has given way; and the 
effect of its decline has been to produce a depression here of more 
than 3 per cent. : a reaction of 4 per cent’ has since occurred, and 
the price for the last two days has oscillated between 44 and 45. 
It is also understood that Carlos has succeeded in commencing 
negotiations for raising a Loan, and that some of the Carlist 
bankers at Paris are concerned in the undertaking, 
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Idea! Warming provides not only for your own comfort, but 
for that of your guests as well. The spare rooms are always 
warm and well aired, hot water ready at bath and other 
taps, day and night. Every part of the house radiates 
comfort and hospitality. No other method of warming 
can give the same constant, trouble-free service at such low 


daily cost. It is clean, healthful and labour-saving, burns 
smokeless fuels, prevents frozen pipes. 


IDEAL 


BOILERS & RADIATORS 


embody the results of over 40 years research and manufac- 
turing experience. Of scientific design, they extract the 
utmost heat from the fuel and distribute it to the greatest 
advantage. Architects and Hot Water Engineers every- 
where recommend and install them. Write for particulars 
of these and other Ideal Warming and Hot Water Appliances: 
Booklet G.H. 6, post-free. 


IDEAL ROWERS & RADIATORS 


LIMITED 


IDEAL WORKS, HULL, YORKS. 


Showrooms:=-LONDON : Ideal House, Great Marlborough 
Street, W.1 BIRMINGHAM: 35 Paradise Street. Also at Hull. 
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per bottle. 
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Crawford's 
Scotch 
Shortbread 


The Shortbread of Tradition 





DELIGHTFUL FOR AFTERNOON TEA 


SOLD BY GROCERS & BAKERS EVERYWHERE 
































“My dear young lady, 

you mustn’t worry .. . 

the Brand’s Essence will soon 
a revive his strength” 
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When the power and will 
to fight back to health must 
be sustained in a sufferer 
almost too gravely ill to 
hold out at all... when an 
enfeebled patient has to be 
restored to strength yet the 
very thought of food is 
repugnant to him... at 
such times 
doctors turn usually to 
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correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. station in a French city ? 10. 


Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,’ and should | 4. This with 8 makes a subject 1 
of dispute. A 


be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 15, Mustard plaster. _ pure, 

will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on 18. In 15. Sober, stedfast, and do, 
. sea ee, weeil 19. There is certainly indication mure.”’ 

the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be i noe eres: Bema 12, Indefensible person ? 


published in our neat issue. Envelopes containing solutions 99 gort that gets confused. 16. Having lived long. 



































































































































must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 23. Froggy genus of plants, 17. rev. It’s taken from tourists 
on delivery.] 25. In 3. 20. What every actor waits for 
; 26. rev. See 39. 21. It will be clever if you 
27. Vowels: approach this island from 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 fll 28. This would be a clumsy the south, 
| patch with 40's unchecked 24. vev. Plant commonin Cottage 
— letter in it ! gardens. 
12 13 29. Strangely enough in not 30. Kind of European deer, 
working there is always al. rg sol 3 
= work. 32. short view. 
14 15 | 16 17 18 PO ne 35. See 41. 
34. What business men should 36. See 27. 
19 | | 20 121 422 | do for exercise ? 38. Serves to emphasize, 
of. 18: 
39. Becomes musty before 26, 
23 | | 24 | 25 40. i.e., corset (anag.). SOLUTION TO 
| | | 41. Part of speech with 35, CROSSWORD NO. 166 
26 27~«&S 28 Al S| PLES RIGi 1 LILIUM 
| DOWN M|U| Ni C/H/ AU! Si E| NEPIN 
| = — 1. What a citizen of Cork is ? PIT) ALN TI Si TELE |W: EFS 
29 | | | 30 31 | 32 | 2. Worn-out mare. PEE T| UPRINIK) EL yfato Pir 
3. O, Claudius (anag.). RPE! Si T || EB MJDIU! NiTT 
es 4. What belongs to me in | S/P!EINID TH R 1 FT 
33 34 | | 35 |36 [37 [38 Hig eiaing APC] O| R/ Y(P/ Hl E| NT EIA 
5. Partly bigger. NJU/| ULU sini A| C\H) El 
39 | | | | | | 41 6. Sleep on a soft surface ? Di TS) BI ALN] DIM] ELN) TID 
| | 























The Winner of Crossword No. 166 is Mr. F. J. Page, care of 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK High Commissioner for New Zealand, 415 Strand, W.C.2. 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Oem 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temip 


DRAKE 





. orary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
This old-time sea game is comparable with chess and is a til cis vitae ‘ ndon, S.W. 1. . eaakaiaa 
fine game of skill. Price £1.1.0 Reserve Fund... oe ae sus ee OR £2,475,000 
OF ARMY AND NAVY AND LEADING STORES. Currency Reserve eee eee eco eee eee £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET FREE FROM PUBLISHERS. 
R. ROSS & CO., LTD.; 2 Albion Terrace, Southampton. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 


gu@ls 


Seshlaiy ie 0-4 





1 IT 























throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 





RECOMMENDED 


BRITISH HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Kottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Waies).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 
—STIRATHEAKN HYDRO, 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROIFWICH- SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. 
p —PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwali).—FALMOUTH, 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL, 
FOWEY,.—SI. CATHERKINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HASTINGS.— ALBANY. 

—QUEEN’S. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRKN HYDRO. 


HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. . 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK,. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—KEGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSKH, 


readily 





Immaculate 
appearance 
demands 
proachable shaving such as is most 
an ‘‘ Eclipse” 


achieved by 


Where good . | 
appegrance cou 


irre- 


I) 
nts 















Super Blade in an “Eclipse” Razor. 
Razors 5/6 & 36. Blades 3for1 
Sole Manufacturers 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


Giles 








LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St. W.0.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98/102 Cromwell 
AG,. Wows te 
MALVERN.-—-ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN 
—STATION HOTEL, 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVEKSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND, 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA UASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL, | 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland),—SCOU RIE, 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).-HAWKSTONE PK.,’ Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT, 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK. HYDRU Hore 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR iNN, 
TAMWORTH (statis).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT, 
ee ee COURT PRIVATE, 


JACK, 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD'S PARE, 
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GORDON HALL, Jan. 2. 
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ALL SMILES, 


The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


The sf 
ast End 


Send for a copy of “ ’Twixt Aldgate Pump and Poplar,” profusely illustrated, post free, 3/6. 


“Red Letter” days are coming 


soon on which we shall be giving our Christmas Treats to 17,000 poor children. 


STEPNEY CENTRAL HALL, Dec. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, Jan. 1, 3, 22. 
ST. GEORGE’S CENTRAL HALL, Dec. 19, 20. 
EDINBURGH CASTLE, Dec. 18. 
BETHNAL GREEN HALL, Dec. 23, Jan. 11, 18. 


{; If you would like to attend any of these festive Treats, an invitation 
; will be sent on receipt of a postcard. 


If you cannot attend, will you send us any multiple of 2/-—the cost of each 
“ Treat.’’ Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged hy 


THE LYCETT, Dec. 20, 28. 
OLD MAHOGANY BAR, Dec. 18, 19. 


CENTRAL HALL, 
3 Bromley Street, 





Commercial Road, ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE "UN 


Stepney, Rak will be grateful 
for your response. 














IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 

Founded in 1902, undér the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for research and information on -cnerr the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the 
systematic investigation of the disease in ...an suu «u. ae P 
work of this Fund and of other great centres of research has 
increased our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and 
has so altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in 
increasing numbers. The income from investments and the 
Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
expenditure and, moreover, the present laboratories have become 
too small for the scope of the work. Administrative costs over 
a long period of years have consumed only 10% of the total 
annual expenditure, but the need for expansion makes it 
maeaption for the Fund to appeal to the generous help of the 
public. 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, | Stratford 
Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 


























British Seamen Unemployed 


and in distress, have been given food, clothing, shelter 
and assistance to find work at sea for the last 107 years 
by this long-established charity. 


Total aided—over 167,000 


British sailors are a most deserving class — facing 
frequent dangers and working harder than most men. 


Contributions should be addressed to 
The Honorary Treasurer, 


Destitute Sailors’ Fund 


c/o The Sailors’ Home, Dock St., London, E. 1. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 


Please send a generous Christmas Gift 














Trustees 
lacorporated 
1923 


“ROYAL “= 
SOLDIERS DAUGHTERS’ 
HOME 


65 ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.= 


Patrons: Tnetr Majesties Tue KInG anp OVEFN, 
Chairman: Firvp-Marsnat Sir CiaupE JAcon, G.C.B., G.C.S.1., K.C.M.G. 





FOR THE MAINTENANCE, CLOTHING 
AND EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS Ol 
SOLDIERS, WHETHER ORPHANS OR NOT 


The Children are trained for Domestic Service and in special cases for 
Trades. Admission between the ages of six and eleven years, by approval 
of the Governors. Age of departure, seventeen, when a situation i: 
guaranteed to them and they are supplied with an outfit. 


GENEROUS GIFTS. Annual Subscriptions and Donations urgently invited 
and thankfully received by the Secretary, Major H. S. Marshall, D.S.O 
at the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 3, or the Hon. Treasurer 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd. (Cox's and King’s Branch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 








;>TABLE WATER 
BISCUITS 


Perfect 

with Cheese 

Perfect 

with Butter 
with a 

glass of Wine 


or alone 


ee ee Oo i ee BY 


CARR'S 


OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 239% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, Lonaon, ¥7'.U.%, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 














= aS 
PERSONAL 1 APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT AND 
of i WANTED 
<PLATES.—Your own priv: esign. Ste f 
ge er eT Gee aa More than 10 weeks ONDON COUNTY Cotnc LL 





LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 

/ Women, Children, and particularly for Men, Our 
poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





OFFER.—CnoIcrk BLEND, 2s. Ib.; PURE KENYA, Is. 6d. 
y Vb4 SANTOS, Is. 6d. 1b. Berry or ground, Post paid 
B Ibs. or over. First order packed in air-tight tin —CITY 
OF LONDON COFFEE Co., LTp., 49 Leadenhall St., E.C, 3. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tecan... and‘l will.”’—BRITIsH INSTITUTE OF 
PracTICaL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 





* ENYA offers a delightful home, with good social 
amenities and sport, in healthy climate. for men 

with moderate capital, or income on which life would be 
difficult in England.—Full details from Col. KNAGGs, 
Kenya Agent, East African Office, 106 Grand Buildings, 


Trafalgar Square, W.C., 2. 

] EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 

invited to write to Apa (All People’s Association), 9 

Arlington St., 8.W. 1, for particulars of that organisation. 








JARIED VIRTUES VIGOROUSLY VINDICATED 
by a host of devotees of TOM LONG—that grand 
old rich tobacco. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





“ Nobody who has not erperienced it knows the feeling 
Gf being destit: te, and I thank God that I now see a prospect 
of escape from the slough of despair.” 

The above is an extract from a letter received from 
one of the many gentle poor whose distress we have 
been able to alleviate and we earnestly appeal for help 
that this work may continue. 

THIS CHRISTMAS PLEASE REMEMBER, 

DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
AID ASSOCIATION. 

Chairman: Sir SELWYN FREMANTLE. 

Secretary: C. M. FINN. 
75 BROOK GREEN, 


THE 


W. 6. 





REDUCED income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

ian Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
17 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


B** EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 
Succoases. Six succ s out of seven entries, 
erage 1935.—DAVIES’'S, 5/7 Sussex Place, W. 2, 
Padd. 3215/6. 











R OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The Lent Term commences on Thursday, January 16th, 
1936. The College prepares women students for the 
iJondoa degrees in Science and Arts. Ten Entrance 
Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Ex- 
hibitions of not more than £35, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for competition in March, 1936.—For 
turther particulars apply to the SrcrEeTaky, Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 





HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
67 Queen’s Gate, London, 8.W. 7, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings. 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939, 





YVRAINING FOR SOCIAL 


WORK, 









sil. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 
Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
cour of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 


1s of good education wishing to become ciub leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organisers, &c. Course 
urranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss Preston, Principal, 









of joyous and thril- 
ling travel, returning 
to England when the 
Spring is here. This 
is undoubt- 
edly the 
most de- 
lightful 
and luxuri- 
ous cruise 
ever . 
on the 


ARANDORA 
ee 


MOST DELICHTFUL 

CRUISING LINER 

LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON JAN. 22 

@ 75 Days of Delight from 
153 Guineas. 


Visiting 





MIAMI for PALM &&AUN, Florida, HAVANA, 
PANAMA, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
(for Hollywood and Pasadena), MAZATLAN 
(for Merico City), MANZANILLA, ACAPULCO, 
SAN JOSE (for Guatemala), LA LIBERTAD 
(for San Salvador), CURACAO, TENERIFFE.. 


“ANNUAL XMAS CRUISE, DEC. 20 
PALMA 





M4DEIRA, GAMBIA, SIERRA LEONE, 
TENERIFFE, SANTA CRUZ, de la 
20 DAYS FROM 34 GNS. 


ularity of ARANDORA 
you should write now for full 
plan of ship. etc... to-— 





Owing to the great po 
STAR Cruises 


details an 


BLUE STAR LINE 





3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W. 1. 
Whitehall 2266. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, gow, 

ford, Beltast, Paris and all Travel Agencies. 


C.F.H.6i aaa 





Brad- 











TOURS 


ALESTINE, Trans-Jordania, Petra, Syria, Cairo 
and Luxor.—A splendid tour from February 14th 

to March 2ist or 28th. Conducted by Dr. Fothergill 
(seventh visit)—Write HENsoL, Chorley Wood, Herts. 
(Chorley Wood 24), or interviews by appointment 
Camps & Tours UNION, 126 Baker Street, London, W. 1. 








JINTER SPORTS at Lech (4,745 ft.), Austria.—An 
W ideal place. Join Dr. and Mrs. Fothergill’s large 
party, adults, boys and girls.—Write HENSOL, Chorley 
Wood, Herts. (Chorley Wood 24), or interviews by 
appointment Camps & TouRS UNION, 126 Baker Street, 
London, W. 1. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





bP? etn & COLLEGE 
A Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 fect. Boys 
12-19. Individual education and care. Modern languages, 
—Headmaster, J. M. 8. BARNARD, M.A. 





—— 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


All the best books for Christmas gifts. 
Catalogues free on mentioning interests. 








119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (12 lines). 








ASSISTANT for HISTORICAL RESEARCH WORK 
&c., required in Department of Clerk of the Council, 
Salary £235-£15-£325. The appointment is a temporary 
one, but may subsequently be made permanent. Candi. 
dates should be able to read court and cursive hands 
(particularly 16th and 18th centuries), should have 
working knowledge of mediaeval Latin. of abbreviations 
used in manuscripts, and of diplomatic formulae, and 
some knowledge of the more important sources of 
historical information. Application must be on form 
obtainable (with full particulars) by sending stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope (marked ‘ Historical Re- 
search Assistant ’’), to CLERK OF THE COUNCIL, County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. Completed applica- 
tions must be returned by December 30th, 1935. Can 
vassing disqualifies, 





G7; HILDA’S COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
\ The College will shortly appoint a resident 
DOMESTIC BURSAR to enter upon her duties jn 
August, 1936, Experience is essential and a degree or 
training is desirable-—Further information can be 
obtained from the PRINCIPAL, to whom applications 
should be sent by January 1lith, 1936. 





HE PRISON COMMISSIONERS are prepared to 

receive applications for the post of HOUSE. 

MISTRESS, CLASS I, at H.M. PRISON, HOLLOWAY, 
LONDON, N. 7. 

Candidates should be women who have had secondary 
school or University education. They should be between 
the ages of 25 and 35, and should be physically fit. 

It is of primary importance that they should have had 
experience of dealing with the more difficult type of 
working-class women and girls, and should be actuated 
by a keen desire to help them. The selected candidate 
will be required to take part in the administration of the 
establishment, and to organise recreaticn. A knowledge 
of handicrafts would be of assistance. 

The initial appointment will be on an unestablished 
basis, the salary being at the rate of £200 per annum; 
but after a period of not less than one year nor more than 
three years the holder will be eligible for consideration 
for established appointment. 

Free unfurnished accommodation or a cash allowance 
kin lieu is provided, also medical attention and medicines 
under the approved regulations. 

Established service is pensionable, and half the unes- 
tablished service if followed by established service may 
count for pension purpeses, 

Forms of application can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Prison Commission, Home Office, Whitehall, 
London, 8.W.1. 














Completed forms must reach the SECRETARY by 
December 31st, 1935, 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
RT. 


| ta latch tpcige COLLEGE OF A&A 
ANDREW GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Board of Management may award in Marci). 1936, 
four Entrance Scholarships of £45 to £80 per annum 
for three to five years. Candidates must be under the 
age of 19 on October Ist, 1936, and must show evidence 
of exceptional artistic ability. One Scholarship of £120 
per annum for three years may also be awarded to a 
student who has already reached an advanced stage 
of training and is under the age of 22 on October Ist, 
1936. The College incorporates four Schools of Archi- 
tecture, Design, Painting, and Sculpture, and is well 
endowed with Travelling Scholarships and Fellowships 
for selected students of not less than two years’ standing. 

Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the REGISTRAR, College of Art, Lauriston 
Piace, Edinburgh, 3. The last day for receiving applica- 
tions is January 31st, 1936. 








LECTURES 


RITISH SEXOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 22nd Session. 
The Next Meeting will take place at 34 Red Lion 
Square (Nat. Sun. League Hall), Holborn, W.C., at 
8 p.m., on Tuesday, December 10th. 
MR. NORMAN HAIRE, Ch.M., M.B., 
will deliver a Lecture on 
“REJUVENATION : THE LATEST 
DEVELOPMENTS.” 
Information from SeEc., Brit. 
4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


B* 





Sexological Society, 





DFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1, 


PUBLIC LECTURE AT 5.15 P.M. 
December 16th.—Inaugural Lecture on ‘Spirit and 
Method in Social Service.” By H. A. Mess, B.A., Ph.D. 
Admission free by ticket on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, sending stamped addressed envelope. 








ROFESSOR G. FE. G. CATLIN will speak 
“THE TREASON OF THE CLERKS” 
at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn, 
on Tuesday, December 10th, at 7 p.m, 
ADMISSION FREE, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


eee 

1T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
‘tion will be held on May 26th, 27th and 28th, 1936. 
scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50 and several 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit. 
There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and 
(lose Exhibitions of £25 for sons of officers of the Royal 
Navy and Royal Marines, active and retired. Further 
information may be obtained from the Bursar, St. 
Edward’s School, Oxford. 








HE COLLEGE, SOUTH LEIGH, OXON, 
¥ specialises in educational problems of boys from | 
15-19, Uxaminations without *‘cramming.’’ Liberty 
without license. ‘Ten years’ successes. Careers studied. 
skiing. Modern Languages. Write Director, M. CHANING- 
peakce, M.A., Oxon, 


————————— —~ -- 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


—- 








ZPSDAILE. 


EDINBURGH, 
FOR GIRLS 


A 

KILGRASTON ROAD, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
from 10 to 18 years, 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A. (Hons.). 

Thorough General Education. All Games, 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields. 
For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, C.A. | 
Clerks to the Governors, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.— Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Girls 8-18 carefully pre- 
pared for home life or professional careers. Large, 
efficient staff. Individual attention. Good buildings and 
grounds” Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPALS. 








CINEMAS 
A CADEMY CINEMA. 


Oxford Street. Ger. ‘2981, 





Awarded the Volpi Cup at Venice, 1935, for the World’s 
Best Screen Performance. 
PAULA WESSELY 
(of ** Maskerade’’ fame) 
in 


‘* EPISODE ” 


(A) 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Xc. 








UTHORS’ MSS. typed promptly, accurately. 9d 
i per 1,000 words, 1d, 1,000 words carbon copies, 
—Miss Conn, 1 Redesdale Mansions, 63 Canfield Gardens, 
London, N.W.6. 





UTHORS.— MSS. of all descriptions invited for 
Ps prompt publication by firm of 36 years’ standing. 
Fiction specially required. £50 Cash for Poems. Particn- 
lars free. —STOCKWELL, LTp., 29 Ludgate Hil!, London 
_ TYPEWRITING, 10d. 1,000 words, carbons 2d 

Mr. Perky, 5SA Sinclair Road, London, W. 14 











N AKE MONEY Writing Tiny Sentiments. Highest pd. 
p literary work.—SERVICE, 1 (38) Glenside, Plymouth. 





MS: typed, 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon 2d. Expert 
Vi work.—Miss HarveEr, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 
\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 

spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





ELIGHTFUL Christmas Gifts. Finest quality 
scarves for men and women ; handspun and hand- 
woven Shetland wooi; exclusive designs, all colours. 
Prices 9s. 6d. to 16s. 6d, Also purses, bags, &c., Parcels 
on approval; deposit or references—KNOTTY ASH 
WerAVERS, Hampsthwaite, Harrogate. 





gion Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 

“ BLATTIS’? UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successiully used in all parts of the 
Globe; extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 
473 Crookesmoor, Shetlield, ‘Tins 1/6, 2,6, 4/6, post free. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator, Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 





| 65, New Bond Street (facing Brook-st. ) W.1. (May. 0651.) 


EGYPT ‘SUDAN 
INDIA - CEYLON 


to PORT SAID £24 


WINTER RETURN TICKET £36 


+o BOMBAY 
& KARACHI 
rrom E37 


toCOLOMBO 
rromE 38 


roCALCUTTA 
rromE 42 


SEND FOR DETAILS OF SPECIAL 
OFF-SEASON FACILITIES. 


The Service which maintains a high standard 
of excellence and combines the amenities 
of. luxurivus travel with extremely moderate 
passage rates. Steamers specially designed, 
constructed and equipped for tropical con- 
ditions. No Inside Rooms. Spacious Public 
Apartments and Extensive Promenade Decks. 


-ELLERMAN’S 
CITYGSHALL LINES 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Tel.: AVE. 9340. 

Tel.: Cent, 3840. 

Tel.: Cent. 9222. 








Tower Building, Liverpool. 
. 75 Bothwell Streét, Glasgow. 


FOR SALE 


eo FOR SALE.—Centre of Book Trade 
Rent £148 inelusive. Stock as valued. Fittings 


«e., £100, including smal! picture gallery. —Box A635 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





YOLD, JEWELLERY, SILVER Purchased. 
y) 6 Exceptionally High Prices Paid for Old Gold (£7 02.) 
and Silver, Brackets, Necklaces, Gold Dentures, Sov- 
ereigns, Coins; also Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities. 
Cash or offer at once, : 
BENTLEY & CO., 





MEDICAL 





( YALLSTONES permanently removed without opera- 
R tion.—Write for Free Booklet to T. 8. HEATON, 
3 King Street, Wallasey. 








ROUND THE WOR 


Regular Sailings 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC. ..Regular sailings 













oy IP 





between San_ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C.. and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 
For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827. 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS, 





by Tuesday of each week, Discounts :-—24°% for 6 
insertions, 5% for 13, 74% for 26 and 19%) for 52 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





YOOD Cheer for Your Friends Abroad— 
MACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
Foreign postages on request. 
We will post your orders on the correct dates for 
Christmas delivery overseas. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 Princes S reet, 


Edinburgh 2. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 








T 9 Westbourne Gardens, W.2. Bays. 0162. Bed 
i & Breakfast 3/6 night, 21 week, 30/- B. 
& Dinner. First-class Food, Lounge, Gas Fires. 





I \TH.—Brookham End Hotel, Lansdown, Cotswold 
Country House, 4 miles from Bath. H. & C. water. 


Golf, Squash free. Special Winter Terms. 





ELGRAVE Club, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board, 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 
¥6 Belgrave Road, 3.W.1.—Victoria 3347. 





(Chilton-Polden, 
recommends 


gph ese shag — Miss CLARK 
Individual 


Bridgwater, Somerset) warmly 
Guest House for semi-invalids. 
Moderate terms. 


pleasant 
attention. 





| ROITWICH SPA.—WOXCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—173 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C, 
{lid. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





q DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
‘4 Crescent. Tgms.: ** Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





UNTLY, .BISHOPSTEIGNTON, NEAR 
H TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 

Make up a party fer Christmas. You will have a good 
time and can secure special terms. Outdoor and 
indoor games and amusements. Golf, tennis, billiards, a 
lovely garden and moorland walks and drives, 





ATLOCK,—SMEDLEY'S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
\ Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 





Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD., 


Pp. 
rw 


4., Ltp., St. GEORGE'S Hocse, 193 REGENT 
SrReEI I. 





tURREY, TRUST INNS tor excellent country 
= quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List “*S,” stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
rkUST,” 








Prudential Buildings Epsom Road, Guildford. 
THERE to stay in London. —THE LODGE, 1 Sr. 
George's Square, 8.W.1 Room and breakfast, 

»s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.) With 


‘inner 6s. 6d or 2 cumeas weekly 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 








PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
Phone: Crawley 328.) 


Please quote The Spectator. 


~ SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Oxted 240 ; Reigate 938. 





Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; 


Telephone : 


am 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 








DISTRESS WHEN 
RAVELLING 
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ARTHUR BRYANT 
SAMUEL PEPYS: Tue Years or Perit 


Pepys at the Admiralty; Pepys in Parliament; Pepys and the Popish Piot; Pepysin the Tower 
“A masterly historical biography.” Robert Lynd 


“it is an extraordinary, thrilling, and at times almost fantastic tale that Mr Bryant has spun out of 
Pepys’ hitherto unexplored manuscripts.” Times Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Also the first volume, Samuel Pepys: The Man in the Making. Second imp. 10s. 6d. net 





A new version of the First Four Tales by R. P. KEIGWIN. Illustrated with 40 woodcuts by 
GWEN RAVERAT. Coloured frontispiece. 3s. 6d. net 


WHAT HAPPENS IN FIAMLET. By J. Dover Wilson 


“Almost a thriller.” Morning Post. “Must start for everyone that reads it a new era in the under- 
standing of the play.” Times Literary Supplement 12s. 6d. net 


Book Society Recommendation. | 


&. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH MEDIEVAL SCULPTURE 


By A. GARDNER. “A fascinating story.... With 400 pages and nearly 500 illustrations, it is amply 
sufficient and should commend itself to all sorts of readers.” 491 illustrations. 15s. net 


THE ANCIENT WorRLD THE Book oF JoB 


By T.R. GLOVER. “A book to be read and re- With 4 illustrations from engravings by 
read... Little less than a miracle.” Spectator WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited with an Intro- 
4th thousand. 7s. 6d. net duction by A. NAIRNE, 4s. 6d. net 


A BUTLER’S 





RECIPE Book, 1719 


Edited by PHILIP JAMES, with an introduction by AMBROSE HEATH and 
woodcuts by REYNOLDS STONE. 2s. 6d. net 


Recipes, remedies and cosmetics from a MS. book of Thomas Newington, 
butler to an unknown lady of title 
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